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Notice, 


Our Subscribers are presented this week with a 
‘¢ Pensee Pugitive,’’ entitled LE DEPART, composed 
expressly for the “ Musical World”’ by Henri Herz. As this 
piece will be published separately, Non-Subscribers may 
obtain it by applying at the Cfiice. 





The Wtilis; or, the Night Dancers. 


Unper this title, on Wednesday evening, a new opera was 
. produced at the Princess’s Theatre, the libretto by Mr. George 
Soane, the music by Mr. Edward Loder. The house was 
crowded in every corner, the most distinguished artists in Lon- 
don forming part of the audience. The opera was received, 
from beginning to end, with enthusiasm. Success could not 
have been more richly deserved. The music is characteristic, 
melodious, and splendid, at once declaring the accomplished 
master and the composer of genius. The story on which the 
libretto is founded is one of romantic interest, and has been 
ably handled by the dramatist. The only faults we shall have 
to notice, are faults arising from hasty production, which 
another week’s rehearsals would have remedied, but must now 
be mended by the experience of a week’s performances before 
the public. But the management deserves especial praise for 
the liberal way in which the opera has been mounted. The 
scenery, by Mr. Beverley, a first-rate artist, is picturesque 
and beautiful; the dresses and decorations are appropriate 
and costly ; the machinery is ingenious and well-managed ; 
and the arrangement of the dances highly creditable to the 
ballet-master of the theatre—Mr. Marshall, we believe— 
displaying both elegance and original fancy. With this eugo- 
listic preface, we shall now proceed to say a word or two 
about Mr. Edward Loder, the composer of the music. 

It is hardly necessary to inform our musical readers that 
Mr. Edward Loder is the son of the late Mr. Loder, well- 
known to the public and the profession as a violinist and an 
experienced leader of orchestras. His name has for many 
years been familiar to the public, as that of one of the most 
popular song composers of the day. His productions of this 
class, and other such evanescent matters, are very numerous. 
Many of his songs have obtained unexampled popularity. 
‘“‘The brave old Oak,” ‘ The Old House at Home,” “I’m 
king of the Forest Glade,” and others, have reached a sale of 
many thousands. Among his duets, also, there are some 
must charming specimens of popnlar writing. We need only 
cite “The Wandering Wind,’ one of the most graceful 
trifles that ever dropped from a musician’s pen. But while 
Mr. Loder has thus busily occupied himself in the composition 
of bagatelles, with the double purpose of hitting the popular 


matters in this mercantile country—he has not altogether 
abandoned the cultivation of high art. Nature has been 
prodigal in his favor. She has endowed him with a musical 
organization of rare excellence, with a memory little short of 
miraculous, with a ready and graceful invention, and a facility 
in composition that very few musicians can boast. These gifts 
ought assuredly, long ere this, to have won for Mr. Loder 
a position that his best friends will not venture to say he 
has hitherto occupied. We can see no reason why, with 
the great endowments he evidently possesses, he should not 
have found an acknowledged place among the first dramatic 
composers of Europe. And yet, when we have, over and 
over again, asserted his right to this distinction, and spoken 
of his genius and accomplishments, incredulous persons, 
unacquainted with his best works, manuscript or in print, 
gave us the credit for romancing, for strong personal bias, 
or for that prejudice in favor of native talent, which has 
so often gained us the reproach of unfairly exaggerating the 
truth. To those who would not be convinced, we now con= 
fidently make an appeal. Let them go to the Princess’s 
Theatre, and hear the opera of “ The Wilis,” and after attentive 
consideration record their opinion of that work. Nouurjahad 
was a clever opera, Francis the First a still cleverer, but 
“‘ The Wilis, or the Night Dancers,’ is destined to be one of 
the glories of the English school. It had great disadvantages 
to combat with. Many more rehearsals were required, and 
some of the performers were not altogether equal to their 
parts. Moreover, an accident which happened to poor Mad. 
Albertazzi, considerably endangered the well-going of the last 
scence, and disabled that charming actress from finishing her 
part with the spirit and effect which she was capable of infus- 
ing into it. In a long article which we have inserted in our 
dramatic intelligence, with the spirit of which we entirely 
concur, The Times renders justice to Mr. Loder's talents, 
and gives such copious details of the opera, as renders it un- 
necessary for usto repeat them. The Times also alludes to a 
quartet in E flat, to a set of sacred songs, dedicated to Stern- 
dale Bennett, and to other works that have stamped Mr. 
Loder, in the opinion of competent judges, as an artist of the 
first class. Of these we have so frequently spoken, in terms of 
befitting adiniration, that it is not necessary to discuss their 
merits over again. We could add largely to the list were it 
necessary—but it is not. The success of “ !he Wilis” has 
now placed Mr. Loder in his proper position before the gene- 
ral public. As every one has the opportunity to go to the 
Princess’s Theatre and hear that opera, no one will, hence- 
forth, have the right to question Mr. Loder’s distinguished 
ability, on the plea of being unacquainted with his works. 
For our own parts we have not, for many a day, been so tho- 
roughly satisfied with an opera, foreign or English, and we would 
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French repertory entire, save and except only the works of the 
immortal twain—Rossini and Auber. Not only are the melo- 
dies natural, graceful, and flowing—not only are the harmo- 
nies musician-like and beautiful—not only is the instrumenta- 
tion masterly and delightful—but the Opera, considered as a 
whole, is a noble and well-proportioned work of art. Per- 
haps it may be urged there are too many ballads. We will go 
so far as to admit that—but Mr. Loder’s ballads are different 
from the common run of such small matters ; they are elegant 
and finished, natural and vocal, and arranged for the orchestra 
with that felicity which is the result of perfect art and 
nothing less. The choruses and dances of the “ Wilis,” are 
the inspirations of true genius—and, indeed, the entire last act 
is so complete a masterpiece, that, even with our faith in his 
power, we did not believe Mr. Loder could have written it, 
and were surprised no less than charmed. As we shall review 
the whole of the music in detail, we need say no more here, 
but wait for the opportunity of another hearing and a closer 
acquaintance with the various pieces, to make our readers 
familiar with the many exquisite beauties in Mr. Loder’s 
new Opera, that do not exactly lie upon the surface, but 
appeal more directly to the appreciation of such as are them- 
selves artists. A word or two about the performers ere we 
conclude. Mad. Albertazzi was attractive and pleasing in the 
part of Giselle. Her singing pleases by its unaffected style, 
and her acting by its agreeable quietude. She is a great 
favorite with the public, and deservedly so, for a more prepos- 
sessing artist never put foot uvon the English stage. A great 
proof of her spirit and fortitude was manifested on Wednesday 
night, by the coolness and unconcern she exhibited after a 
narrow escape from a terrible death.* But for the promp- 
titude and courage of Mr. Allen, she would soon have been at 
death’s door, since the flames increased with fearful rapidity, 
and had they once caught her under-garment nothing could 
have saved her from the same cruel fate that visited the 
unfortunate Clara Webster. We never listened to such a 
thunder of exultation as burst from the house, at the instant 
when the flames were extinguished. A thousand throats 
shrieked out, as one, their exclamation of delight. We shall 
take another opportunity, nevertheless, of judging of her per- 
formance of Giselle, for despite her exemplary anxiety for the 
composer, and her extraordinary fortitude under the circum- 
stances, she could not have been otherwise than seriously 
affected by her narrow escape from the dreadful calamity which 
threatened her. Miss Sara Flower, who formerly appeared at 
this theatre in some English versions of Italian operas, and 
has since been in Italy, made a favorable impression on the 
audience. Her voice, always beautiful, has greatly improved 
in quality and flexibility. We doubt if a more perfect contralto 
exists at the present moment. Brambilla, in her best day, had 
not a more delicious organ. MissS. Flower’s method has also 
wonderfully improved. She sings with ease and taste, andin 
the concerted music her correct ear and pointed delivery are 
invaluable. Moreover, she made the best of every point in 
the music in which prominence was desirable, and was re- 
peatedly and warmly applauded. It now remains with her- 
self alone to become a Brambilla in style, no less than in phy- 
sical requisites. She has but to study arduously, and the 
greatest things may be expected of her. Mr. Bodda, a pupil 
of the Academy, has a baritone voice that ought to make his 
fortune. He sings well and tastefully, even now, and made 
himself very serviceable in the concerted music. His ballad 
was encored—a compliment of which it was well deserving, 
notwithstanding the opposition from certain quarters. We 
* See our Dramatic Intelligence, 





have great hopes of Mr. Bodda. Let him but persevere, and 
he is sure to prosper. Mr. Leffler, both as a singer and an 
actor, is the best buffo now on the English stage, ,, His con- 
ception and execution of the part of Fridolin was all that the 
composer could have desired~-albeit the “funny” thing he 
has to say, are not quite as funny asthey might be, But that 
is not the fault of Mr. Leffler, who did his best for them, and 
received with great good humor, the raillery of the audience, 
on allusion being made to his antipathy to water. Of Miss 
Smithson we would rather not speak’ at present. She acted 
with archness and spirit, but we have heard her sing so much 
better, that we must take it for granted she was indisposed, 
The orchestra, conducted by Mr. Edward Loder, and led by 
Mr. Eames, performed its share of the opera with spirit 
and enthusiasm. There is much room for improve- 
ment, nevertheless, both in number and quality. The chorus 
was sometimes excellent, at other times very indifferent, 
Justice, however, compels us to say, that the lady-choristers, _ 
who represented the ‘‘ Wilis,” sang the greatest part of thea. 
exquisite music allotted to them with great care, and 
almost irreproachable correctness. The delicious mad- 
rigalian chorus, ‘ Hail sister, hail,” which reminded 
us of Mendelssohn’s happiest manner, was sung to per- 
fection. The dances were arranged with an admirable 
idea of the picturesque. The “ wild waltz,” so called, but 
which is nothing else than a charming and exciting ¢arantella, 
with accompanimeut of chorus, was in the highest degree 
effective. Miss and Mr. Marshall must also be praised for 
their clever performance of the pas de deux, the music of 
which, @ /a mazourka, can hardly fail of becoming popular. 
In several places we have heard it observed that the opera 
requires cutting. We should not demur at the omission of 
one or two of the songs and duets, but if one bar of the 
choruses and dances of the ‘* Wilis” be curtailed, it will be 
nothing short of sacrilege. 

We must desist for the present, but cannot conclude without 
congratulating Mr. Loder on the production of an opera which 
is an honor alike to his country and his art. Let him continue 
after this fashion, and no one shall say to what high eminence 
he may not eventually attain. 

(For further particulars, see our ‘* Dramatic Intelligence.) 





Madame Bishop and Mr. Labenu. 


As we are never wrong, it would be empty vaunting to con- 
gratulate ourselves on the truth of our predictions with regard 
to Mad. Anna Bishop, To-night is the seventeenth perform- 
ance of The Maid of Artois, which Madame Bishop has 
resuscitated from the oblivion it has so long enjoyed—per- 
haps not altogether undeservedly. When the opera was first 
produced, in May, 1836, with Malibran for the heroine, and 
not only its novelty, but the height of the season, when all 
the world was in town, to back it, it was performed nineleen 
times, and no more. Now the opera is ancient and musty, 
“ the season ” is dead, and all the world, fashionably so-called, 
away from London. Yet the old Maid of Artois has already 
fifteen times appeared upon the boards of Drury Lane, where 
she has been welcomed by crowded houses, and all sorts of ova- 
tions and honours. On Tuesday she will make her nineteenth 
salutation to the London public, who, charmed by the magic 
of Anna Hishop’s eloquence, have deigned to re-acknowledge 
her with such flattering marks of esteem, as the old lady had 
surely no dream of obtaining, while she lay sleeping in her 
ten-years’ grave. Nor must the fact be overlooked that in 
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1836, Henry Phillips, in the prime of his talent and popular- 
ity, was the Marquis de Chateau Vieux; and Templeton, 
then an immense favorite with the public, the Jules de Mon- 
tignan. We leave our readers to find a key for this mystery 
—premising that it shall open a door, which shall conduct to 
a temple, which shall contain a throne, whereon shall sit in 
state the effigy of Anna Bishop, clad in the purple ma- 
jesty of song—for only a queen, an enchantress, a 
Morgan le Fay, whose voice was melody, whose speech 
was harmony, whose mien was dignity, whose action 
ga could have found sufficient favor with the public to 

ave dragged the Maid of Artois from her coffin, dismantled 
her of her shroud, and endowing her with new vitality, have 
placed her firm upon her feet, as a young girl of twenty sum- 
mers, for the enthusiastic multitude to gaze upon with plea- 
sure, and applaud with zeal. Anna Bishop has done this ;— 
who, then, shall refuse her the ermine of royalty ? who, then, 
shall say she is not the queen of vocalists ? 

But the Maid of Artois will ere long be reconsigned to 
cold neglect, and placed once more in her grave—low, low in 
the oblivious earth, which shall cover her so entirely, that when 
future grave-diggers, in making a fresh grave, shall come to 
her retreat, they shall find nothing but a few bones and a 
handful of dust, which no Anna Bishop shall be near at hand 
to revivify. The Italian stroller shall play the “ Light of 
other days” upon the barrel-organ, and the urchin of Savoy 
shall echo it on the hurdy-gurdy—but this will be as a knell, 
and a memento of perishability. 

All the world is now talking about Lavenu’s Opera, “ Loretta, 
a Tale of Seville.” The triumph of Edward Loder, at the 
Princess’s theatre, has placed English Opera at a premium, 
and much is demanded of his successor, We are informed, 
but cannot vouch for the fact, that Mr. Lavenu, naturally 
sensitive and nervous about the well-going of his maiden 
effort, has consigned the task of wielding the baton, on the 
first representation, to Signor Schirra, the regular conductor 
at the theatre. We can sympathise with the young composer's 
feelings on such an occasion, and while we applaud his modesty, 
cannot blame him forsuch a step. Abroad, where the theatrical 
orchestras are so far superior to our own, that a comparison 
would be absurd, it is the custom for composers to entrust the 
direction of their works to the authorised chefs-d’orchestre of 
the theatres. This insures a perfection of ensemble in the 
execution, which can only arise from confidence in the con- 
ductor—and confidence in the conductor can only result from 
being accustomed to his method of direction. The system of 
one conductor is as necessary at a theatre as in the concert- 
room. The Philharmonic Society has at last acknowledged 
the truth of it. This we observe without reference to the 
choice they have made, of which, on grounds purely national, 
and honourable as natural, we strongly disapprove. The 
Italian Opera has long acted upon and profited by the system. 
Our theatres should take the same course. A constant change of 
conductors must of necessity bother any orchestra in the world, 
much more an orchestra like that of Drury Lane, which, with 
all the desire to be perfect, is anything but perfection. The most 
practised dramatic composers—Auber, Rossini, Meyerbeer, 
Halévy, &c., &c., never think of presiding in the orchestra 
when their works are played. At Naples, recently, Merca- 
dante and Pacini confided the direction of their new operas to 
Bochsa. At Vienna, poor Donizetti was too delighted to ob- 
tain the assistance of Kapelmeister Nicolai, who entirely su- 
perintended the rehearsals of Linda di Chamouni, while the 
author himself was present. Bellini never set foot in the 
orchestra at Paris, when his Puritani was represented. It is 








of course very pleasant for the friends and well-wishers of a 
composer to recognize him in the orchestra and applaud him, 
but it is surely more gratifying to listen to a correct perform- 
ance of his work, under a conductor cool and indifferent to 
consequences, than to see it perilled by the inevitable anxiety 
and nervousness of the composer, when his work is played for 
the first time. Ifthe opera be one of great magnitude and im- 
portance, as we understand Mr. Lavenu’s tobe, and very difficult 
of execution, the precaution is still more necessary. Hesitation 
and nervousness, the result of inexperience, will throw any or- 
chestra into confusion. The efforts of a vocalist, whose style is 
full of passion and entrainement, like Madame Bishop's, for 
example, whose facility of vocalising encourages her to vary her 
manner of execution on every occasion, the mere beating 1 —2— 
3—4methodically, will rather impede than assist. A greatsinger 
must be humoured—now followed, now helped on, as the 
judgment of the conductor may direct, who should be able to 
calculate to a second, by watching her breath, how long she 
desires to sustain a note, how long to protract a cadence, when 
she would retard, when hurry, the tempo, and a thousand such 
small, but consequential matters, upon which effective dramatic 
singing so much depends. Here lies the excellence of Signor 
Costa, at the Italian Opera, and which Mr. Balfe, though by 
no means an inexperienced conductor, has not yet acquired. 
How, then, can it be expected of a composer, who, like Mr, 
Lavenu, is almost a novicein the orchestra. Under these circum- 
stances, we cannot but applaud the decision Mr. Lavenu has 
arrived at, and his modesty thus discreetly shown, augurs well for 
his talent. In Italy, when an opera is to be brought out, the 
manager stipulates that the composer shall attend, and be ready 
to appear upon the stage, should his work succeed, and the public 
be induced to call for him. Donizetti, when Nicolai directed 
his Linda at Vienna, was called on the stage two and twenty 
times. Mercadante, at Naples, in his last opera, J/ Vascello, 
which, by the way, was composed expressly for Madame 
Bishop, was demanded by the audience after every scene. Let 
us hope the same triumph, as far as it consorts with our more 
sedate English habits, for Mr. Lavenu, who no doubt will be 
more ready to come forward, if called for, than “ the spirits 
from the vasty deep,” over whom Owen Glendower vaunted 
his control. To conclude, if the feelings of the members of 
an orchestra be consulted—and whose feelings have more right 
to be consulted than theirs in such a case ?—it would not »be 
difficult to guess which system they would prefer—that of one 
unchangeable and despotic conductor, to whose habits they 
would necessarily become used, or to that of many conductors, 
whose various methods could only tend to confuse and 
undiscipline them. Once more, therefore, we applaud Mr. 
Lavenu’s discretion, admire his modesty, and heartily wish his 
opera success, 





Sonnet. 


NO. VI. 


Sometimgs I think Indiff’rence will regain 
Its cold and lifeless empire o’er my heart, 
That Love will from the sullen phantom start, 

And fly the spot where he was wont to reign. 

And when I think that Fancy will in vain 
Summon thine image—lovely as thou art— 

T grieve that e’en my sorrow will depart, 

For ’tis the doom of love to love its pain. 

But thou appear’st—the idle dream has fled. 
How could Indiff'rence bear that form of light, 
Which, with mild dignity, resumes its throne. 

Each cold rebellious thought must hide its head, 
Confessing, as it sinks to endless night, 


My heart—its joys—its griefs—are all thineown! N.D. 
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; St) $ Ave?) 
EShe Warringeaile Ban, 
FROM THE FRENCH OF CH. PAUL DE KOCK, 


(Concluded from our last.) 
CHAPTER XIJ.—MONSIEUR FRONTIN. 


Girarpiere dreamed all night long of Mademoiselle Augustine ; 
her image never left his thoughts. 

The next day he bent his steps towards the faubourg St. Jacques. 
He dared not call on Madame Gerbois ; so much eagerness would 
appear ridiculous, but he could gaze on the house which contained 
the pretty sempstress, and breathe the air she breathed! Lovers, 
you know, lay great stress on that privilege. 

The house in which the ladies resided was neither handsome nor 
new ; the avenue was long and dark, and there was no porter, which 
was rather unfortunate for one who wished to make enquiries. 
Girardiére, having walked about the avenue for some time, ventured 
as far as the staircase, whose balustrade of thick wooden pillars, 
roughly sculptured, did no honour to the modern school of archi- 
tecture. He hazarded a coup-d’ail, and advanced his head a little, 
putting his foot on the first step of the staircase. 

At this moment an old woman, lodging on the first floor, who 
was shaking her mat on the banister, favoured Girardiére with a 
considerable cloud of dust and small pieces of straw in his face, 
which caused him to retreat rubbing his eyes ; 

“I have sufficiently observed the sitéation of the place,” said 
he : “at least quite enough for to-day ; I will return to-morrow and 
present myself to Madame Gerbois. ” 

The next day our bachelor made a careful toilet, and took his way 
towards the faubourg St. Jacques. 

He knew the house where the ladies resided well enough, but 
was ignorant which floor they occupied. He mounted a dark and 
dirty (staircase, and took courage to knock at a door on the second 
floor. 

An old woman en camisole, with at least three handkerchiefs 
round her head, opened the door to Girardiére, who inquired for 
Madame Gerbois and her niece. 

“ It is not here, sir.” 

“ But she lives in this house ?” 

‘* W hat is she, sir ?” 

“ What ?—why I believe sheis nothing at all. But stop, she has 
a niece who is a sempstress—a very pretty and interesting young 
person,” 

“ Ah! yes—in that cese, I think they must be my neighbours up 
stairs, some ladies who have just come to Paris.” 

** Just so, they came from the provinces.” 

“The niece’s chamber is above mine—and noise enough she 
makes there!—I don’t know whether she amuses herself with leap- 
ing and dancing on her heels, but sometimes she prevents me from 
going to sleep; and as for these ladies being amiabie !—I never 
asked them for any thing but a little fuel, which they refused me 
under the pretence that they had none !—I need not say this is not 
the custom in Paris—it is neither obliging nor polite.” 

Girardiére thanked and left the old lady, who seemed very much 
inclined to gossip. He ascended to the next floor, and knocked at 
the parallel door. For atime no one came. However, at last he 
heard a noi-e as if a chair were removed, and at the same instant a 
door was opened on the opposite side and MadameGerbois appeared. 

“A thousand pardons, madame,” said Girardiére ; “I thought I 
was knocking at your dour—lI was told it was this.” 

“ No sir, the door you knocked at is that of my niece’s bed cham- 
ber ; we are separated by the landing place ; it is rather disagree- 
able, but what would you have? at Paris we must live as we can, 
not being rich enough to pay for expensive lodgings. Pray take 
the trouble to walk in, sir.” 

Girardiére followed the old lady, who welcomed him warmly, and 
introduced hin into her lodging, which was composed of a tolerably 
good room, and a little kitchen. 

“ You see my apartments, sir ; besides this my niece has a cham- 
ber which she rarely occupies, as she almost always keeps me com- 
pany. Weare not rich, and as we do not wish to run indebt, we 
are obliged to live prudently. Besides which, we scarely ‘see any- 
body. One or two apprentices, acquaintances of my niece, and a 





tabletier established in this street, who comes sometimes to say how 
d’ye do, compose all our society, 80 that we are excessively limited 
in that respect.” : 

Girardiére cast his eyes about in search cf Mademoiselle Augus- 
tine, whom he did not perceive. 

“My niece has gone out,” said Madame Gerbois, “ she has gone 
toa lady with whom she is a great favorite, to learn the shape of'a 
gown, but she will not be long.” 

“TI thought she was in her room,” said Girardiére. 

« No, sir—no, she has gone out.” 

Girardiére chatted with the auut, in order to wait for the niece. Be- 
sides he was not sorry at having the opportunity of speaking of 
himself, and his fortune. He was so afraid of being taken for an 
intriguer,that he always carried about with him his receipt for rent, 
and his policy of iusurance against fire. But Madane Gerbois did 
not appear to doubt what he advanced, and of her own accord, guve 
her new acquaintance ample details about her family and fortune. 

She was only possessed of seventy pounds per annum, and this was 
to suffice for herself and niece, until the latter should acquire suffi- 
cient talent to earn money for herself. 

“Or until she gets married,” added Girardiére, with a significant 
smile. 

“Oh! sir, who do you think would marry a young girl who has 
nothing ?—it would indeed be a happy chance if my niece were to 
encounter an honest man who would: insure her happiness.” 

Girardiére was fearful of further explaining himself; he dreaded 
advancing too quickly; and contented himself with muttering ; 

“ She will find a husband, do not doubt it.” 

Mademoiselle Angustine arrived, and addressed Girardiére with 
an amibale smile, which achieved his conquest ; he conversed @ long 
time with the ladies, and at last retired, fearing to be indiscreet on a 
first visit ; but he entreated Madame Gerbois to permit him to come 
sometimes and pass the evening with them ; and the old aunt as- 
sured him, that she and her niece would be always charmed tosee 
him. 

Girardigre took his leave with entire satisfaction. When he was 
on the landing place, he stopped before the niece’s door singing : 

“Tis here that sweet Rose draws her breath!” 

At this moment, he again thought he heard anoise in the cham- 
ber. He listened but it ceased ; he fanciedhe must have’ been 
mistaken, und descended the staircase, rubbing his hands, and 
exclaiming : 

“All goes well—these are honest people !—and after all, it is what 
I most require ; for though I am going to marry a young girl with- 
out sixpence, atany rate I can be sure of her virtue !—at last, I have 
met with a woman who suits me. I have had a great deal of trou- 
ble !—but at length I have succeeded !” 

Girardiére returned home, radiant with joy, and embracing his old 
mother, he exclaimed : 

“Rejoice! for you will soon have a daughter-in-law to keep you 
company !—she will reach you your slippers’ and take care of the 
fire !—she will pay you a thousand attentions !” 

“Really, little one,” replied the old mother, who was on the verge 
of second childhood, “‘ really, I think you are too young to marry 

ret” 

’ Girardiére did not think it necessary to reply to his mother, but 
neat himself before a looking glass, and made deadly war against 
lis grey locks. 

The next day after dinner, Theophilus did not fail to repair (6 
Madame Gerbois, A young woman and a gentleman were scated 
by the side of Mademoiselle Augustine. 

The gentleman had the air of a goose. He stetched his nose, 
and twisted his mouth whenever he attempted to speak; but in 
general he contented himself with listening. He was between two 
ages, and was called M. Trubert,and Girardigre soon understood 
that he was a toy-man who resided in the neighbourhood, of whom 
we have already spoken. 

The lady was young, pretty, and sprightly ; she was a sempstréss, 
a friend of Mademoiselle Augustine. 

Girardiére was heartly welcomed ; his arrival seemed to give as 
much pleasure to the niece as to the aunt ; and as the conscidusness 
of pleasing gives weight and hardiness, Girardiére began to boast,to 
sum up, to decide, and, in fact, to support the whole of the conver- 
sation ; for the ladies appeared to listen with admiration, and M. Tru- 
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pest was too timid to permit himself to interrupt or even reply to 
im. 

The evening quickly. It seemed uncommonly short to 
Girardiére ; for it is very easy to be pleased ina house where you 
are considered an oracle. Our bachelor took his leave enchanted 
with the effect he had produced. M. Trubert departed at the same 
moment, and quitted{him in the street, with an air of the most pro- 
found respect : 

“Ihave the honor, Sir,” ‘said he, “to wish you a very good 
evening.” 

This was the longest sentence he had ventured on during the even- 
ing, and even in this he corrected himself no Jess than three times. 

The next evening, and the evening following, Girardiére renewed 
his visitto Madame Gerbois. At last, fifteen days rolled away, and 
he had been every evening at the residence of his new friends, who 
were sO accustomed to see bim, that they felt uneasy if at seven 
o’clock he had not yet arrived. 

The company was nearly always the same, composed only of the 

young sempstress and M. Trubert ; but the latter, after having made 

bie salutation on entering, and inquired after the individual healths 
of each, never again opened his mouth, until he wished them good 
night. 

cn Monsieur, Trubert visits Madame Gerbois for the purpose of 
seeing Mademoiselle Augustine, I think I may say, without flattery, 
that he is not a very formidable rival. He looks stupid, and does 
not at all give the idea of a lover.” 

Girardiére had already launched several expressions of two-fold 
meaning respecting his marriage projects, and had made it sufficient- 
ly palpable that he was in search of a wife, and laid no stress upon 
Bitene, The aunt had smiled on him with an air of affection; and 
the niece had regarded him from a corner of her eye, heaving a 
gentle sigh, 

Girardiére left them every day rubbing his hands, and exclaiming, 

“All goes on uncommonly well—I am agreeble—it is evident, 
from their manner to me—at last I have met with a wife !—heaven 
be praised!—I shall decidedly marry.” 

But, one evening, while chatting with the old aunt, Girardiére paid 
attention to what was passing behind him, between Augustine and 
her friend. ‘The young girls were talking ina low tone, notwith- 
standing which, Girardiére easily distinguished the following sen- 
tences :— 

‘,By-the by, Augustine, how do you and Monsieur Frontin agree 
together ?” 

“Oh! very well!—he is charming !” 

“And do you like him as much as ever, eh?” 

“Like him ?—oh! I dote on him.” 

“It is a long time since | have seen him.” 

“Whenever you want to see him, come into my room ; he 1s al- 
most always there, because my aunt is not partial to him.” 

The young girls said no more; but what he had heard was a 
thunderbolt to Girardiére. A shuddering seized him from head to 
foot; the blood flew into his face; he became purple, and no 
longer knew what he was doing, so much so that Madame Gerbois 
asked if he found himself indispesed —if he was in want of any 
thing. 

“ No, Madame, there is nothing the matter with me, absolutely 
nothing,” replied Girardiére, striving to conceal his agitation. He 
darted to look at Augustine ; but the young girl’s eyes were fixed 
on her work, and she seemed entirely absorbed in what she was 
doing. 

All the rest of the evening Girardiére was absent, preoccupied, 
and abroad in the conversation. He watched the slightest move- 
ment of Augustine; he listened when she conversed with her 
friend ; in short, he endured all the torments of jealousy—he was 
exccedingly unhappy. 

He took his leave sooner than usual, and when alone began to 
reflect on the conversation he had heard. 

“What is this Monsicur Frontin?” thought he. “Augustine 
says that she loves hin—that she dotes on him!—Oh! the little 
hypocrite! who would eyer have believed it of a young creature 
apparently so simple, so candid !—who is to be trusted now-a-days ? 
—what makes me think this connection must. be criminal, it is 
what she added ; ‘he is almost always in my chamber, because 


does not like this gentleman, and has forbidden him the house, in 
consequence of which, he goes to her niece’s room! for it is certain 
that I have never yet encountered this Monsieur Frontin! It 
makes me very uneasy—I was received so kindly—they were 
enchanted when I alluded to making choice of a wife—can there be 
any criminal intrigue, any antecedent culpabilities to conceal? 
Stop a little, I want a wife it is true, but 1 am not to be deceived; 
oh! I will fathom the meaning of this ; I will throw a light on this 
mystery !” 

Girardiére passed a restless night ; for, on calling to mind the 
commencing with his intimacy with the aunt and niece, he remem- 
bered that, at the restaurateur’s, while eating her larks, Mademoi- 
selle Augustine had remarked, with a sigh, 

“ Ah! if Monsieur Frontin were here, he is so fond of Jarks.” 

“It is evident this Frontin must interest her greatly ; she is 
thinking of him incessantly !—oh, perfidious Augustine.” 

Girardiére turned and turned again in bed, and at the end of a 
moment renewed his reflections. 

« And that noise which I have heard several times in the nieces, 
chamber, at times when her aunt has imagined her to be out, un- 
doubtedly she must have been with this Mousieur Frontin ; oh, 
these women! oh, these young girls! my dear mother may well 
advise me not to hurry myself; had I yielded to my first impres- 
sions, I should already have demanded the hand of Augustine ; 
at this moment I should be her hushand, and she would care 
nothing for me—she would betray me; but let me dissemble 
awhile, and try to acquire fresh proof of her perfidy.” 

The evening came. Girardiére returned to the faubourg St. 
Jacques, having resolved to let nothing appear, but rather to con- 
ceal his suspicions. 

The usual company were assembled; M. Trubert conversed 
no more than on ordinary occasions ; but to make up forit, the two 
young girls were continually whispering together: unhappily 
Theophilus could not easily catch what they were saying; but the 
name of Frontin again struck his ear, and Mademoiselle Augustine 
more than once burst into loud fits of laughter, which our celebe- 
taire found very improper. 

Madame Gerbois, who was seated next to Girardiére, brought 
the conversation round to marriage, and more than once re- 
marked— 

“I should be very happy, if I could marry my niece !” 

She then stopped and regarded Girardiére, as if expecting a 
reply ; but the latter invariably changed the conversation, and ap- 
peared not to understand her, which seemed greatly to astonish the 
old lady. 

The Re for retiring arrived : Girardiére pronounced a “Good 
evening, ladies !” which had something portentous in it, and left 
the house with the rest of the company, who took leave of him in 
the street. Girardiére pretended to pursue, as usual, the road 
leading to his residence ; but he soon turned back 

“ They are all gone,” thought he. ‘‘ Augustine must now have 
quitted her aunt, to retire into her own room—who knows whether 
this may not be the moment chosen to receive her Monsieur Fron- 
tin!—if I could only besure of it—and why not ?—there is no por- 
ter in the house, and the avenue door opens by means of a secret, 
with which 1 am acquainted: consequently, at any hour of the 
night I can introduce myself into the house, without the know- 
ledge of any one. As soon as they have all gone to bed, I will 
enter the avenue, mount the staircase very softly, and put my eer 
to the key-hole of Mademoiselle Augustine’s chamber door. If 
there be any one with her, I shall certainly hear.” 

Girardiére enchanted with this idea, walked about the street for 
nearly three-quarters of an hour. As soon as he thought there 
was no ‘ear of meeting any one on the staircase, he approached 
the residence of Madame Gerbois. 

All was quiet in the street, the lamps gave an unsteady light (for 
gas had not yet penetrated into that quarter.) Girardiére glided 
along the wall, looking behind him, and having reached the avenue, 
pushed open the door, and sofily entered the house. His heart 
beat as though he were bent upon an evil action, and he inwardly 
exclaimed :— 

“ They may well compare a lover to a thief! At this moment, if 
they were to surprise me, they would certainly take me fora 
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If some inhabitant of the house were to meet me on the stair- | nothing to reproach me with. I will call on these ladies!» Par. 


case, and wait to see where I was going! I have a great mind to 
retreat—but no!—I must enlighten my doubts—I must know 
whether I can with safety espouse Augustine; if I hear nothing 
to-night, I will try again to-morrow; and if at the end of fifteen 
days I have heard nothing suspicious, I will restore her my love 
and confidence.” 

Girardiére directed his steps towards the staircase, and ascended 
with great precaution, in order that he might make no noise ; he 
almost retained his breath, so much did he fear some door opening 
before him. 

At last he reached the thing story: he began by looking under- 
neath Augustine’s chamber door. There was no light, she was al- 
ready in bed, or perhaps, had not yet left her aunt. He approached 
and placed his ear against the door ; and as all was silent, he was 
going to retire, when a well-known voice struck his ear; it was 
that of Augustine, and he easily distinguished the following 
words :— 

“ Well then, Monsieur Frontin, wont you come near me? come, 
come then, naughty one! or must I come to you ?” 

Oh, the perfidious! oh, the unworthy!” murmured Girardiére, 
bruising his forehead against the key-hole ; “ she is calling her 
lover to her—he is there—that Frontin—my infamous rival! he is 
there, in her chamber, at such a time of night | oe 

Girardiére was almost suffocated ; however he restrained him- 
self, and persisted in listening. Something else soon reached his 
ear, and tortured his heart still more cruelly : he distinguished the 
sound of sweet kisses tenderly repeated ; unable any longer to 
contain himself, he rushed from the door, grasped for the banister, 
and redescended the staircase with rapidity. 

“T have heard enough,” he exclaimed ; “I know quite enough 
now—! have no wish to hear more. Thanks be to Providence for 
the idea of listening at the door. To think that I might have 
married this young girl! I should have married her in the most 
perfect confidence, had I not overheard her conversation with her 
friend. Well, heaven be praised ! I will bid adieu to the faubourg 
St. Jacques, they shall not see me there again for a long time.” 

Girardiére left the avenue, and closed the door after him some- 
what violently, even at the risk of making a noise, but it was all 
the same tohim. He began to traverse the street, and all the way 
talked loudly to himself: he gave a loose to his fury, he cursed 
women, he cursed young girls, and walked into the gutter; but as 
it was very late he had the middle of the street to himself. 

For an entire month Girardiére did not leave the house. When 
his old mother asked him ebout her whom he was going to marry, 
he quitted her briskly, exclaiming— 

“Speak to me no more about marriage, women or girls! Oh, 
these women—TJ cannot endure them !” 

Girardiére dwelt upon this phrase, because he had read an arti- 
cle in a newspaper which ridiculed it when employed by some 
author to express the aversion felt by one individual for another ; 
but Girardiére persisted nevertheless in believing, like Wailly in 
his Dictionary, that to endure might be interpreted and sanshaged for 
to understand. Consequently, to say I cannot endure such and such 
a person, signifies very appropriately, J cannot understand him. 

Let us retnrn to Girardiére, who notwithstanding his hatred for 
women, was thinking night and day of Mademoiselle Augustine, 
and cursing her perfidiousness. 

“What a pity,” thought he, “this young girl was so exactly 
what I wanted—industrious—not a coquette—or at least she pre- 
tended not to be. But what was most unworthy on her part, was 
her giving me the idea that she loved me !—why, then, have paid 
me such attention, since she adored in secret her Monsieur 
Frontio !” 

At the end of a month, Girardiére could not resist his desire of 
knowing what they were thinking of, what they were doing at the 
house of Madame Gerbois: he imagined they must at least be as- 
tonished at the cessation of the visits of one who nearly every 
evening had been accustomed to keep them company, 

“ What prevents me going to pay them a visit,” thought Gir- 
ardiére ; “after all, I have nothing to fear—now that I am ac- 
quainted with the proceedings of Mademoiselle Augustine with 
Monsieur Frontin—this little girl shall no longer hold me in her 
snares ; and, as I never made a decided proposition, they can have 





bleu! it will amuse me to see the vexation of the little girl to 
whom I no longer pay attentions. I will launch two or three 
phrases of a double meaning, and enjoy her embarrassment.” 

Girardiére was enchanted with this idea; he finished his toilet, 
and stepped into a coach which put him down in the faubourg St. 
Jacques. 

Our bachelor entered the house to which he had bid an eternal 
adieu, about the middle of the day, His heart beat as he mounted 
the staircase, and it beat still stronger as he passed the door where 
he had overheard those secrets which had changed all his pros- 
pects ; at last he recovered his self-possession, and pulled the bell. 

Augustine opened the door; she was dressed with more ele- 
gance than usual ; her friend, the sempstress, and M. Trubert the 
tabletier, were there, with four other persons. The men were in 
black, the ladies were full dressed. 

On perceiving Girardiére, Augustine cried out :— 

“Ah! is it you, sir?—can it be you?—after all this long ab- 
sence !—what a miracle to see you again !—my aunt will be here 
direct] y—she is in the next room—pray come in, sir.” 

Girardiére entered and tried to divine what could be the motive 
of this assembly at the house of Madame Gerbois. While he was 
bowing and taking a chair, Mademoiselle Augustine took in her 
arms a large red cat which was traversing the room, and kissing it 
affectionately, she carried it to Girardiére. 

“ Allow me to introduce Monsieur Frontin,” said she ; “ look at 
him, the naughty fellow !—you have not seen him before, as he was 
almost always in my room ; aunt does not like cats—but to-day, as 
it is a grand day, I have obtained permission for him to come in 
here. Now, Monsieur Frontin, say rou-rou, quick.” 

As Augustine spoke, Girardiére became all the colours of the 
rainbow ; a cold sweat ran down his forehead, his spectacles fell 
over his nose, till at last, looking fixedly at the young girl, he 
stammered out :— 

‘“‘ How, Mademoiselle! is this cat Monsieur Frontin! Monsieur 
Frontin a cat ?” 

“Undoubtedly, sir, what is there extraordinary in that?” 

Girardiére struck his forehead, and without giving himself time 
to pick up his spectacles, he rose, flew across the room, and struck 
his head against a cupboard, overturned two chairs, and at last 
arrived at the room which Madame Gerbois occupied, crying out 
the moment he caught sight of her— 

“Madame! I have come to demand the hand of your niece—I 
desire to be married—I renounce the follies of a bachelor’s life—I 
adore Mademoiselle Augustine—arry us directly I entreat you— 
I have a hundred and fifty pounds a-year—I ask no dower! ” 

The company was very much astonished at the unceremonious 
departure of our hero, who capsized everything to ask a young 
girl in marriage ; but Madame Gerbois replied very tranquilly to 
Girardiére : 

“ Sir, your demand could not but do us honour, and if you had 
made it sooner you would now be my neice’s husband ; but you 
suddenly ceased to visit us, without giving us any motive for your 
absence. During this time Monsieur Trubert has declared liimeelf, 
and demanded the hand of Augustine. M. Trubert is a good honest 
tradesman, and we had no reason for refusing him.” 

Here M. Trubert made a low bow to all the company, and 
Madame Gerbois continued : 

“T have granted him the hand of my niece, and to day we are 
going to the mayoralty ; itis even now time to go, come ladies and 
gentlemen, descend, we must not keep his Geaone the mayor 
waiting. We hope to have the pleasure of seeing you again, 
Monsieur Girardiére ; my niece will be established in this street ; 
when vou are in wants of a snuff-box, perhaps you will give her 
your custom.” 

Girardiére was thunderstruck, he had not the power to utter a 
single word. However the company departed, and he was obliged 
to tollow their example ; they took leave of him, and he was left 
alone in the avenue. 

He abandoned himself to his despair; he beat his head’; he 
tore his few remaining locks, and returned home in a high fever ; 
and when his old mother asked him what was the matter, he was 
at a loss how to reply: 

“ It was a cat, mother!” said he, with a piteous voice, “but what 
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an idea, to call a cat Monsieur Frontin! Ah! I am very unlucky! 
A dog lost me the hand of Mademoiselle Grandvil'ain, and now a 
cat is the cause of iny losing Augustine. ‘These animals have con- 
demued me to celibacy!” 

Girardiére suffered a long illness, during which he dreamed of 
nothing but dogs and cats. At last he recovered, but remained 
melancholy, dejected, and inconsolable ; and the sight of a dog or 
a cat invariably caused him to shudder. 

He died a bachelor in the arms of his old mother, who still con- 
tinued to say :— 

‘ Be patient, my little one, you will meet with more women than 
you are in want of!” 

J. W. D, 





Borems, 
THE DREAM.—(TO L. B., 1841.) 


THERE came a dream—alas! I live in dreams, 
And waking is a kind of death to me; 
My visions are true life, for all their themes 
Are love and thee! 


We stood alone, and heard the west wind sigh, 
And thou wast pale, yet wonderfully fair ; 
I asked for love, gazed deep into thine eye, 
And read it there. 


1 long and deeply gazed, until the night 
Closed in upon us, and the pale moon shone : 
Few words I spake, but they were full of might— 
“My love! my own!” 


I woke—=still longed to sleep, but vainly strove— 
I smiled, to think my daring all dream-grown; 
And wept, because I fear’d to call thee “‘ love,” 
Far less, “ my own.” 





You never lov’d me, lady? What! Were all 
your kind ways feign’d ? 

You then have miss’d the triumph which you 
thought that you had gain’d, 

I never lov'd you, lady! Prithee, why 
that angry start? 

Thought you a broken plaything to make 
of a manly heart! 


The maid I lov’d was merciful. O, I have 
seen her thread 

Her pathway through the meadows, and 
spare each daisy’s tread; 

She felt for the mere dew-drops, if she 
brush’d them from the grass, 

You seem’d that maid; and she you seem’d 
I Jov’d; not you, alas! 


ANOTHER DREAM.—/(184]1.) 


I had a dream, and it seem’d to be 
Array’d like a living reality. 

But ’twas far too bright 

To be true for me, 
And too like the shadow of one delight, 
To live in the day-glare so cold and white. 


The thirsty flowers were crinking the dew, 
And one star shone ina Sea of blue. 

I sate in a bower, 

Alone with you; 
No words we spake, but a wondrous power 
Work'd in our hearts at that silent hour. 


The flowers slept. in the soft light sent 
From a thousand stars in the firmament. 
Your tremulous tone 
Half proffer’d consent,— 
My lips seem’d to thine for a moment grown,— 
Ere a kiss grew pale, I awoke—alone. 





Dramatic Intelligence. 


Haymarxet.—The announcement of a new five act 
comedy brought to the Haymarket a very crowded audience 
on Thursday evening. There was evidently much expecta- 
tion awakened, and interest excited in the majority of the 
company assembled. Mr. George Lovell, the author of the 
new comedy, which is called Look before you Leap ; or, Woo- 
ings and Weddings, is already well-known in theatrical litera- 
ture. He has written two serious dramas, which have in- 
scribed his name among the best tragic poets of the day. The 
Provost of Bruges, and Love’s Sacrifice, will both recall pleas- 
ing reminiscences in the mind of the play-goer. Both these 
plays, brought out at Covent Garden some years since, were 
eminently successful ; and Love’s Sacrifice continues to this 
day, one of the standard plays of Mr. Phelps’ choice repertoire 
at the Sadler's Wells. In the above sericus dramas, Mr. 
Lovell has not exhibited any peculiar tendency to comic 
writing, his mind seeming to incline him to the shadows 
rather than the lights of humanity: but great power of 
writing was shown in his plays, which combined with a fer- 
tile imagination and an intimate knowledge cf character, led 
his friends and admirers to expect something more than 
ordinarily good in the new comedy. The friends and admirers 
of Mr. Lovell were certainly not disappointed on Thursday 
evening. The comedy, Look Before you Leap, was entirely 
successful, and the most critical left the theatre satisfied that 
they had been attending to the composition of a man of supe- 
rior talents and acquirement. Look Before you Leap is very 
trifling in construction. The plot is neither of sufficient in- 
terest, nor has it sufficient incidents of surprize. There is 
very little explained at the end, which is not anticipated in 
the earlier scenes, and the characters are more frequently 
brought together to exhibit a contest of witticism, than to 
advance the story. At several periods the plot, instead 
of progressing, stood stock-still, which, however, was little 
heeded, so admirably was the attention of the audience dis- 
tracted by a continued fire of pleasantries. It is saying little 
against Mr. Lovel, when we attribute to him as a fault that 
which may be charged against nearly the whole race of 
English writers of comedy. If we except dramas taken 
from the French, we can hardly find a comedy on our boards 
which can lay claim to any peculiar felicity of construction. 
Constructiveness appears to be a national want. That in 
which the French have won for themselves universaladmiration, 
and by which they have almost made themselves the arbiters 
of our theatrical destinies, appears to be a sealed book to 
English capacity. Year after year we have produced at our 
theatres comedies of exceeding merit, whose bodies, to make 
use cf an anatomical simile, exhibit muscular power, vitality, 
form and beauty, but beneath which, when dissected, there can 
be found no skeleton to give them stability and endurance, 
This is indeed as surprising as it is unaccountable. The best 
of our writers have failed in combining incidents and develop- 
ing a plot, and on this head we see no reason to make an 
exception in favor of Mr. Lovell’s comedy. If the plot, how- 
ever, be exceptionable, we can speak in the highest terms of 
the other elements of Look Before you Leap. It is written 
with vigour and brilliancy, displays high poetic feeling and 
wit in profusion, and exhibits a happy contrast of character. 
Some of the scenes are wrought with great skill, and many of 
the sentiments are truly emanations from a rich and discursive 
imagination. We shall make further comments on its merits 
and demerits as we proceed with the analysis of the comedy, 
The story, or plot runs thus: Mr. Oddingten (Mr. W. Farren). 
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is a wealthy old bachelor, residing in Belgrave-square, whose 
chief characteristics are universal benevolence, a spirit of ‘con- 
tradiction, and a decided aversion to widows. ‘By the deaths 
of two brothers he is left sole protector of two youthful nieces, 
who reside with him. By the decease of a friend he is also 
burthened with a young lady, his friend’s daughter, to whom 
he is at once a parent and guardian. His two nieces are 
Claribel Oddington (Miss Fortescue), and Mary (Miss P. 
Horton); his wardis called Elinor Mortimer. Oddington has 
a rich ward, Rashleigh (Mr. Hudson), who is at Oxford, and 
whom he occasionally visits there, and. by whom he is intro- 
duced to two particular College friends, De Vere (Mr. H. 
Holl), a young gentleman of fortune, and Brandon (Mr. 
Howe), who is ward of a mysterious old personage, Hardman, 
(Mr. Rogers), who has brought him up, and educated him in 
ignorance of his birth. It will be seen at once that these 
three young College blades are intended by the author as lovers 
for the three fair residents of Belgrave-square. The comedy 
opens at Oxford. The scene is the bar of a hotel or tavern. 
Tom Tilley (Mr. Buckstone), the servant of old Oddington, is 
talking with Afrs. Noggs, the landlady. We gather ‘from their 
conversation that Oddington has come to Oxford to pass the 
day with his three young friends previous to their departure 
from the University. The noise of a coach is heard outside, and 
Miss Brown (Mrs. Glover), enters. We learn from ‘her that 
she has just arrived from America, that she is bearer of a letter 
to Oddington from his sister there, and that she determines to 
go.to London and take up her abode at Oddinglon’s house in 
Belgrave-square, as she knows nobody else in England. She 
is unwilling to disturb Mr. Oddington that night, as he was 
so particularly engaged, though she had come to Oxford 
to. see him, A very amusing scene occurs between 
Miss Brown and Tom Tilley, in which there were some excel- 
lent jokes. The next scene discovers Oddington and the three 
collegians at table after dinner. Brandon sits apart musing 
and melancholy, while the rest enjoy themselves. This scene 
is well managed. De Vere and Rashleigh declare their loves 
for Mary and Claribel. Oddington laughs at their youthful 
boasts, and defies them to stake £5000 on their constancy for 
one. month. The young men sign a bond to that intent, 
Brandon is then addressed by Oddington, when we under- 
stand that the young man is devoted to Elinor, but refases to 
think of her until he has made himself independent, stating in 
somewhat glowing terms, the value of independence, and the 
misery that preys upon him, because all his worldly goods 
belong to the generosity of another, whom he neither loves 
nor esteems.. The scene changes to London. We are intro- 
duced to the three young ladies at the house of Oddington. A 
very smart conversation ensues, in which the character of 
each is well developed. Jfary is romantic, Claribel sprightly, 
and Elinor sentimental. Oddington arrives with Rashleigh 
and De Vere. Passages of affection occur between the lovers, 
which contain nothing interesting. De Vere is attracted to- 
wards Mary by a fancied similarity in their’minds, and Rash- 
leigh is drawn towards Claribel from the same motive, the 
ladies being influenced in the like manner. Miss Brown is 
announced, enters, and scares old Oddington almost out of 
his wits by her cool assurance. On the strength of knowing 
no one else, and bearing a letter from his sister,’ she comes to 
reside with him entirely, This scene went off capitally, and 
was played admirably by Mrs. Glover and Farren. The old 
lady winds herself insensibly into the good graces of Odding- 
ton, by apt sentences of benevolence and morality, and after 
several struggles and grimaces, the old bachelor, fairly won, 
hands off Miss Brown, carrying her umbrella. Roara of laugh- 


ter followed ‘this exit. Now comes the serious part of’ the: 
play. One word before we proceed. We cannot help feeling 
that all this serious part mars considerably the effect of ‘the 
drama. We acknowledge that the lauguage is exceedingly 
powerful and vivid, the sentiments forcible and truthful, and 
the scenes of sufficient interest, if made use of through some 
other medium than that of comedy: but in their place here, 
they appear forced and discrepant, and suspend, in place of 
enforcing, the interest of the spectator. The character of 
Brandon is violent and morose, and does not consort itself 
with the spirit of comedy. He is always boasting of his dig- 
nities, sufferings, and independence, till at last the audience 
are sorry whenever he appears, and are too glad to get rid of 
him. The character is mismanaged somehow, and it isa pity, 
for many of his sentiments breathe forth the very essence of poetry 
combined with the purest morality. Surely this is aretrograding 
to the sentimental comedy so long exploded. With all his poetry 
and fine feeling, Brandon is a bore to the audicnce. To pro- 
ceed. Hardman and Brandon appear in the former's house ; 
Brandon accuses Hardman of a want of affection towards him, 
acknowledges his gratitude to him, but sayshe cannot live under 
obligations to a man who shews him neither love nor respect. 
Hardman departs, telling him coldly that everything he 
required he should obtain in time. Fanny (Miss Julia Bennett,) 
the daughter of Hardman, comes on, She is in tears. Her 
father has told her Brandon loves her, and that she must marry 
him. Fanny loves another. An explanation takes place: 
Fanny is enchanted that Brandon does not love her, except as 
a sister, and tells him he may now take akiss, As the kiss 
is given, Hardman enters, and quietly expresses his pleasure 
at what he calls the ratification of all his and his daughter's 
hopes. Brandon explains, Hardman flies into a rage, calls his 
servants, and expels Brandon from the house. The character 
of Fanny is one of great delicacy, and requires the nicest 
management in acting to keep it from being repulsive. Miss 
Julia Bennett did not draw the line sufficiently between pre- 
cocity and innocence. The part, if well played, would be 
highly dramatic. We are now introduced to the best character 
of the comedy. Jack Spriggs (Mr. Webster), is clerk to Hard- 
man, He is the very incarnation of a London gent. He is a 
young man, as he says himself, of luxurious desires, expensive 
habits, and limited income. The best scene by far in the 
comedy takes place when Jack Spriggs meets Brandon after 
his expulsion from Hardman’s. ‘This is most excellently 
written. There are many slashing hits at publishers and 
newspapers, at literary occupations, at town follies, and passing 
events, which told with the greatest effect. The scene, how- 
ever, was somewhat weakened by being spun out. Jack 
induces Brandon to treat him to a dinner, and they go off hand 
in hand, Jack persuading his companion that he had something 
important to communicate concerning the Oddington family, 
which could only be told after a good dinner. We are again 
inducted into the drawing-room at Belgrave-square. The 
lovers are beginning to tire of each other, and the moral of the 
play begins to appear.’ It is not minds of equal tastes 
and feelings that aiways coalesce and amalgamate. Miss 
Brown is perfectly at home, and begins to exhibit her power 
over old Oddington. A servant brings a letter to Oddington, 
which communicates the expulsion of Brandon from Hardman's, 
ascribing to him the vilest conduct. General consternation fol- 
lows. Elinor repudiates the vile calumny. Jack Spriggs enters 
drunk. He states that he and his friend Brandon had just 
left * The Eagle,” that Brandon lost all his money at billiards, 
and that he had just left him to call with'a message frdm 
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and the scene closes. There was nothing particularly worthy 
of remart.in this scene. The next,change takes us) to a 
garden, Mary and DeVere are seated on a bench, perfectly 
tired of each other. To them enter Claribel and Rashleigh, 
in “high dispute... Miss Brown and Oddington are heard 
approaching... The young folk conceal. themselves. The old 
couple enter, and Oddington offers the lady his hand. She 
seems to accept it. The young people rush out. De Vere 
and Rashleigh induce Oddington to make over a bond to Miss 
Brown for £5,000 should he change his mind in one month. 
In the next scene, Jack Spriggs is running away with Fanny, 
and informs her that he had got a document in his blue bag 
which would astonish everybody. He meets Brand .n, and 
entreats him to repair to Oddi'.gton’s, as something essential 
to his future welfare there awaited him. Meantime a quarrel 
had taken place between Rashleigh and De Vere, each con- 
tending for the charms of the lady to whom the other at first 
devoted himself. The quarrel ends in a challenge. . This 
ought, from its novelty, to have been more telling. It was 
completely marred by the very indifferent acting of Messrs. 
Hudson and Holl. An interview had previously taken place 
with Elinor and Brandon, in which all is eatisfactorily 
explained.. In the last scene, the ladies are in the drawing- 
room with Brandon and Oddington ; Jack Spriggs enters, and 
says, he has important news to relate, By\a document he 
found at Hardman’s lawyer's, it appears. that |he was heir to 
large estates, bequeathed to him by. his father, and. which 
Hardman, who had been left his guardian, had robbed him of, 
thus explaining the motive of his reserve towards Brandon, and 
accounting for his desire to marry him to, his daughter, Tom 
Tilley enters, and acquaints the company that old Hardman 
has fled the country. A very bustling scene occurs from this 
to the end of the comedy. , There. is, infinite spirit. kept up 
throughout.. 7om 7illey running in and, out with the scraps 
of news, and going off in a hurry for more, had the greatest 
effect on the success of the comedy, . De Vere and Rashleigh 
come in without completing their murderous purposes, 
having been prevented by two policemen, friends of Jack 
Spriggs’, and cause much amusement by rushing into the 
arms of the opposite ladies. One thing remains to be explained, 
and here, indeed, the author trode on ticklishground., Odding- 
ton finds out that Miss Brown is a widow, and repudiates her. 
She calls him “Johnny ;” he is astonished—and. well he may 
be, for she turns out to be his sister, whom he had not seen 
for many long years. Thereis something exceedingly repulsive 
in the notion, however remote—as. long as one of the persons 
was serious—of a, brother being married to a sister; and had 
not the author managed it with admirable delicacy, we very 
much doubt that success would have attended the comedy. 
Lok Before you Leap was indeed triumphantly successful, 
and the applause at the end was consentaneous, unanimous, 
and uproariouss, We trust Mr. Lovell will essay further in 
the line of comedy... He has every requisite for becoming the 
first comic writer of the day. He has wit, humour, vivacity, 
fancy, imagination, exquisite diction, and the finest poetical 
imagination. He has by no means produced a perfect work. 
We haye pointed out some of the shoals:upon whieh his bark 
has strack—though happily not stranded~and we should feel 
elevated in our own opinion, if the remarks we have conscien- 
tiously made should lead him to, give the subject a moment's 
consideration... Of the actors, we have only room ‘to say one 
word, Mrs. Glover was—what use can there be in eulogising 
Mrs, Glover?—it is enough to say Mrs. Glover played Miss 
Brown, and our readers themselves will supply their own terms 
of eulogy—that is, if they can find terms sufficient, Mr. W. 





Farren and Mr. Webster were excellent in their parts, 'Farren 
was very nervous, and did not always give the text. \. This, 
however, is highly excusable on the first night of a comedy. 
Buckstone had a small, but capital part. He played it inimi- 
tably, Nothing could be better. Every word hesaid produced 
a roar. The ladies were but indifferent. We can neither 
eulogise Miss Julia Bennett nor Mrs. Edwin Yarnold particu- 
larly, Miss P. Horton deserves every consideration, having 
taken the part from Mrs. Seymour on a very short notice. Miss 
Fortescue was very well. The dresses and scenery were 
extremely splendid. The comedy was announced for repeti- 
tition every evening amidst unqualified applause. D. R. 
Ouyrmric.-—T'he Relapse of Sir John Vanbrugh is unknown 
to the frequenters of the modern stage. Even Sheridan’s 
ameliorated abstract, Zhe Trip to Scarborough, appears 
to have sunk. silently into oblivion. The comedy of The 
Relapse is. replete with the grossest licentiousness. No 
dramatic. production ever written involves a worse mo- 
rality. . The circumstance alone of making two brotliers 
marry the same girl, and the incidents and allusions arising 
therefrom, are abhorrent in the extreme. Sir John Vanbrugh 
lived to repent) of having written such a work; but as ‘The 
Relapse is his. earliest dramatic composition ; as he had the 
examples of Etheridge, Wycherley, Congreve, and even 
Dryden before his eyes; and as the prevailing taste’ seemed 
not only to sanction, but to demand, prurient discourse’ and 
latitudinarian principles as the necessary concomitants of 
a comedy, he merits some immunity from the readet’s 
censure. Some notion may be entertained of the’ obscenity 
of theatrical productions of? the period of Wycherley ‘and 
Congreve, when it is remembered that no lady ventured to'a 
theatre on the first night of a comedy without a mask. “The 
age of Charles the Second saw no reason why the Muse ‘of 
Comedy should “ dwell in decencies for ever,’” and it took thé 
changes of taste involved in three subsequent reigns before a 
revolution was effected in the cause of propriety. ° "Thé ap” 
plauses bestowed on the gross pleasantries in The: Country 
Girl, The Double Dealer, The Old Batchelor, Love ‘for Love,” 
&c,, &c,, were enough to turn the head ofa young aspirant for 
dramatie fame, and accordingly we find Sir John Vanbrugh 
endeavouring to assimilate his writings, both as regards 
humour and licentiousness, to those of Congreve. But the 
author of The Relapse had a very different order of intellect 
from the author of The Way of the World; Congreve’s 
powers of wit were really amazing, In this respect he was, 
perhaps, the greatest prodigy that ever indited comedy. Fancy, 
imagination, research, and the most acute discrimination 
supplied him with felicitous and inexhaustible veins of hutror. 
A searching insight into the foibles and’ follies of our nature 
may be discovered in almost:every line-of. his comedies. He 
knew the shadowy side of mau, the side that presents the more 
acceptable phases to the satirist and play-wright, and made 
each darkened spot a target to shoot his shafts against. And 
seldom indeed: did his arrows glance from the mark. The 
licentiousness of Congreve’s plays is, or at least appears to be, 
subservient: to the wit. We seldom find a good ‘character 
introdaced in his. comedies. All his personages are either 
scandalizers or scoflers, and their obscenity, redeemed by 
brilliant pleasantries, is overlooked as a requisite ingredient of 
their charaeters.. But on the other hand where the’ persofis of 
a drama are represented as virtuous; or pattially so, and ‘are 
permitted to’ keep their ears open to, if not indulge in, gross- 
ness without humour, and profanity without wit, there ‘will 
evidently, bea greater insult offered to the delicacy of an 
audience, im as mtich as the probability of the scene ‘will recall 
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the mind of the spectator from the semblative to the real; and 
the author will suffer in proportion as he renders his creation 
more akin to verisimilitude. Sir John Vanbrugh, as an 
observer of nature, was superior to Congreve. He endea- 
voured more to paint character from life and realize his scenes 
by a closer approximation to truth. In 7'he Relapse, however, 
this was only partially attempted. It was his first dramatic 
essay, and having the sun of Congreve’s glory glittering before 
his eyes, with a vanity natural to youthful intellect, he 
endeavoured to rival the great comic genius, and lamentably 
failed. His gladiatorial contests of wit are at the best but 
brisk and volatile. His arrows are occasionally well feathered, 
but their points are not always sharp and bright, Sir John, 
nevertheless, has merits entirely his own. His animal spirits 
are untiring, he rarely permits the attention of the reader to 
flag, and his thorough knowledge of character makes him vary 
his dialogue with singular felicity. This variety of discourse 
is a great charm in his comedies. In this regard he 
differs widely with Congreve, who makes all his cha- 
racters talk with the same brilliancy and point, thus fore- 
going one of the principal attractions of all compositions, 
contrast. We cannot entirely approve of the judgment 
exhibited by the management of the Olympic in reviving The 
Relapse. It is by far the worst production of the author, 
written when he was young, and reprobated by him in his 
maturer years. If the purpose were to bring before the public 
the composition of a neglected and half-forgotten genius, why 
not have chose a work more creditable to the author and less 
repulsive to a decentaudience? If, again, the intention were 
to exhibit the peculiar talents of Mr. and Mrs. Walter Lacy in 
the characters of Lord Foppington and Miss Hoyden, why not 
have made choice of Sheridan’s T'rip to Scarborough, which con- 
tains all the essence without the impurities of The Relapse ? 
Sheridan’s abstract is decidedly an improvement on the original, 
and the alterations he has made in the character of Berinthia 
and Worthy, (the Colonel Townley of the Trip to Scarborough) 
are both natural and dramatic. The denouement is entirely 
stripped of its obscenity, and the characters are dismissed with 
propriety at the end. If the answer to this be, that the 
Olympic management is desirous of reviving the old writers in 
all their integrity, we say, they have stumbled on the 
threshold, for they omitted so much of the comedy in the 
representation on Monday night, that when the curtain fell 
the public were as much in the dark as to what concerned 
several personages of the drama, as there were when the firstscene 
opened. All that related to the intrigue between Loveless and 
Berinthia, in its results and consequences, was left unex- 
plained, and the spectator had to necessitate a conclusion for 
himself. Ifthe Comedy could not be representated before a 
modern audience without stripping it of principal scenes and 
incidents, it were far better not to have represented it at all. We 
respect the feeling that would reproduce on the stage, works 
which, however obsolete and antiquated, are emanations of 
intellect, and annotations on bye-gone times; but we cannot 
conscientiously desist from laying our imprimatur against the 
endeavour to rescue from oblivion so unmistakeable an 
exponent of impurity and grossness as The Relapse of Sir 
John Vaabrugh. The Comedy on Monday night was, in some 
respects, effectively performed. The ladies were excellent in 
their respective parts. Mrs. Gordon played Amanda, the poor 
abused wife, with much grace. If this lady would raise her 


voice a little the audience would receive it as a great favor. 
Mrs, Walter Lacy in the romp, Miss Hoyden, was all that 
could be desired, and Miss Charles personated the intriguing 
widow, Berinthia, with spirit and naivéte. 


Mrs. C. Jones, in 





the old nurse, was admirable, We cannot report in the same 
favorable terms of the gentlemen. Mr. Walter Lacy looked 
Lord Foppington indifferent well, and was dressed to perfection, 
His view of the characteris, however, erroneous. There was 
not sufficient affectation in his manner, and his expressions 
were not given in that prim, mincing mode which the author 
evidently intended. Lord Foppington is the Mantalini of 
high life, and Mr. Walter Lacy should alter the character 
accordingly. Mr. George Bolton has much to learn before he 
can render the very personable part of Young Fashion attrac. 
tive. This gentleman is yet in his stage apprenticeship ; but 
acting is an art which can only be acquired by time, experience, 
and minute attention. The costumes were appropriate and 
excellent, but the scenery had nothing particular to reeommend 
it. The comedy was received throughout with much applause, 
and some of the hits told with great effect. The dance by all 
the characters at the end was encored, and The Relapse was 
announced for repetition on Tuesday and Wednesday evenings 
without a dissenting voice. It continues to be played every 
night, and certainly improves on repetition in the performance. 
D. R. 

Frencu Prays.—Mr. Mitchel has issued his prospectus for 
the ensuing season. The campaign opens on the 11th of 
November, an earlier period than usual for the commencement 
of the French drama at the St. James’s. The list of his 
engagements comprises all the celebrities of last year, with 
several debutantes of fame. Mademoiselle Rachel, we ate 
delighted to see, is re-engaged, and will appear in most of her 
great characters. The Marie Stuart, Britannicus, by Racine, 
the Tancred of Voltaire, the Berenice of Racine, and the 
Ariane of Corneille are already announced for her. The 
Clarisse Harlowe, which has excited so considerable a sensa-= 
tion in Paris, will be produced for Mademoiselle Rose Cheri, 
the amiable and intelligent artiste who proved herself so great 
a favourite with the audiences of the St. James’s last season. 
The frequenters of the French Plays will be delighted to learn 
that Frederick Lemaitre, and lsouffé, the prince of Comedians, 
are also engaged. Among the debutantes we may mention 
Mademoiselles Ferguiel, Duverger, (of the Theatre du Palais 
Royal), Aline Valee, (of the Theatre du Gymnase), and Mons, 
Alcide Tousez, (of the Theatre du Palais Royal). Mons. 
Regnier, (of the Theatre Francais), Mademoiselle Denain, (of 
the same Theatre), and Mademoiselle Brohan, (Premiere 
Soubrette of the Theatre Francais), will also make their first 
appearance in this country. The favourite comedian, Mons. 
Perlet, our old friend, Cartigny, Mademoiselles Clarisse and 
Martelleur, Mons, Rhozevil, and other artists are announced 
to appear in succession during the forthcoming season. The 
performances will open with Perlet, Cartigny, Rhozevil, and 
Mademoiselle Brohan. Frederick Lemaitre will shortly after- 
wards appear in the new drama, Le Docteur Noir, in which he 
has caused a positive furore in Paris. We have seen him in 
this play, not many weeks since, and do not hesitate to pro- 
nounce his performance as one of the very finest exhibitions 
of acting we ever witnessed. The Docteur Noir, however, 
being written in seven acts, will be something too long for an 
English audience, notwithstanding its great interest which 
increases to the end. One of the chief novelties about to be 
produced during the season will be Madame Rachel’s first 
appearance on any stage as Celimene in Molier’s comedy, Le 
Misanthrope. The value of engaging the greatest living 
tragedienne to undertake a character of this kind for;the first 
time cannot be too highly estimated by the subscribers to the 
St. James’s and the public at large. Mr. Mitchel is a most 
enterprizing manager, and has left nothing undone to merit 
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the patronage of the lovers of the French drama. That he 
will meet with all the support he deserves we have no doubt. 
His conducting of the St. James’s Theatre has been marked 
with a spirit of enterprize and propriety that reflects the greatest 
honour on him. 

Paincess’s THEATRE.—After remaining closed for a fort- 
night, the Princess’s was re-opened on Wednesday night. A 
very excellent vocal company has been engaged, and it is 
evident that the literary drama will for some time give way to 
music. This seems like a return of the theatre to its legitim- 
ate purpose, for it was to the judicious representation of operas 
that it first owed its success, The performance commenced 
with a new romantic opera, under the title of The Wilis, or 
the Night Dancers—the music by an English composer, Mr. 
Edward Loder, the drama by Mr, George Soane. The beau- 
tiful legend of the “ Wilis,” which, according to the best 
authorities, has its origin in Servia, has been made familiar to 
our audiences through the mediumof Giselle, a ballet in which 
Fanny Elssler and Carlotta Grisi won their laurels, and to 
which the popular French composer, Adolphe Adam, adapted 
music which is generally esteemed the masterpiece of his pen. 
Drury-lane and the Princess’s Theatre have also given versions 
of Giselle,, while parodies and burlesques upon it have beeu 
produced at other London theatres, so that the story is pretty 
wellknown. Mr. Soane has, however, in a great measure, de- 
parted from the ballet-version of the legend. An outline of 
his plot will not, therefore, be superfluous. First, be it under- 
stood, that the “‘ Wilis” are young girls betrothed, who die 
before the marriage-day. An irresistible passion for dancing 
afflicts them in the grave, to such an extent that at midnight 
they rise, clad in the semblance of their bridal trappings, 
jewels on their fingers, and wreathes of flowers on their heads, 
and perform a succession of mystic dances on the highway, 
till the approach of morning drives them back into their graves. 
Although their faces are white with the whiteness of death, 
they are endowed with a kind of unearthly beauty, which is so 
fascinating that any one who comes within the influence of 
their attraction, is forced involuntarily to join in their dances, 
and to continue dancing until death ensues from sheer exhaus- 
tion. Mr. Soane has very ingeniously availed himself of the 
superstition, without resorting to supernatural machinery. He 
commences his piece with what he terms an “ induction.” 
The characters are Albert, a forester (Mr, Allen); Godfrey, a 
miller (Mr. Walton); Fridolin, a parish beadle and sexton 
(Mr. Leffler); Giselle, a village maiden, daughter of Godfrey 
(Madame Albertazzi) ; Mary, her friend, Godfrey’s niece 
(Miss G. Smithson), The scene of the “ induction” is a room 
in Godfrey's house; time, near midnight. Giselle is to be 
married the next day to Albert, and Mary, in turn betrothed 
to Fridolin, is to be her bridesmaid. Mary is preparing her 
bridesmaid's dress for the wedding. All is joy and expecta- 
tion. A window of the room looks out upon a lake. Of 
course the moon shines bright on the occasion, and of course 
Albert can do nothing else than treat his mistress with a seren- 
ade. The serenade occurs when everybody in the house but 
Giselle hasretired to rest. Its influence at first induces her 
to dance, the tune being in waltz measure. At last, however, 
tired and exhausted, as the serenade dies away upon the waters, 
she sinks into a chair, falls into a deep sleep, and dreams a 
dream, which we shall relate—observing, by the way, that it 
is rather odd no allusion whatever is made in the “ induction” 
to the subject of Giselle’s dream, viz., the ‘‘ Wilis.” This is 
certainly an oversight on the part of Mr. Soane. The ‘‘ Wilis” 
should have formed the staple of the dialogue in the opening 
part, otherwise there is no ostensible reason why Giselle should 





have a long dream about them in particular; she would, most 
probably, have dreamed about something that had previously 
occupied her thoughts, and with this the audience ought to 
have been made acquainted. The dream however, may be 
shortly told. The scene is a valley of Silesia; Albert and 
Giselle are on the point of being married. Theve is some sus- 
picion, however, about the former, that he is not what he seems. 
Fridolin, the beadle, suspects that he is a prince in disguise, 
He has been six months in the village, and no one seems to 
know who or what he is, or whence he comes. But it ishis 
wedding day, and Albert is up by times, and awakes his mis« 
tress with a song underneath her window. Giselle enters, and 
tells Albert of a dream she has had during the night. She 
dreams that Albert and herself are at the nuptial altar, but it is 
night instead of day, and the moon is shining full above their 
heads. As the priest is going to join their hands thunder is 
heard, the priest vanishes, and a “ fayre ladye” stands in his 
place, claiming Albert as her own. Of a sudden the tomb- 
stones in the church are raised, and the pale “ Wilis” appear 
and begin to dance—the scene, with the strange inconsistency of 
dreams, unaccountably changing from the inside of the sacred 
edifice to the open church-yard. Giselle, in spite of herself, joins 
the dance, and continues dancing till the morning peeps above 
the horizon, when the “ Wilis” fade away like mists, and 
Giselle awakes pale, worn out and depressed in spirits. Albert 
laughs at this dream, and scoffs at the imaginary “ Wilis,” of 
whom he has never heard. But now Godfrey, Giselle’s father, 
enters, and announces that the marriage cannot take place 
that day, for the pastor who was to perform the ceremony is 
suddenly taken ill, The consternation of the lovers may be 
imagined. F'ridolin then comes in with the news that a stran- 
ger has arrived with horses, and huntsmen, and dogs, and 
“such a handsome young lady.” Albert appears uneasy, 
when Mary arrives. and confirms the news, adding to the de- 
scription of the stranger given by Fridolin that he has a “scar 
over his left eye.” This increases Albert’s trouble, who 
evidently desirous of avoiding the stranger, bids Giselle adieu 
under pretext of going into the forest. The sound of horns 
is heard without, and the stranger enters with some of his 
companions. It is the Duke of Silesia (M. Bodda), Bertha, 
his daughter (Miss Sara Flower,) Wilfred his head ranger, (M. 
Peren) and sundry of his train. The duke appears struck with 
Giselle, and having been travelling long, accepts the proffered 
hospitality of her father’s house for the night. Meanwhile 
Fridolin enters Albezt’s cottage through the window to seek 
for something that may confirm his suspicions. Giselle then 
gives vent, in a recitative and air, to the singular fear with 
which the stranger’s presence inspires her, and her regret that 
Albert should have left her at suchatime. Fridolin soon re- 
turns with a hat and feathers, and a diamond star appended to 
a gold chain. Albert subsequently comes back from the forest, 
and some pretty love pasages occur between him and Giselle. 
A party of vintagers now enter and sing a “ bachanalian’, in 
honour of their vintage-queen, Giselle. A dance ensues in 
which Albert,and Giselle take part, when Fridolin who had for 
an instant quitted the scene, re-enters in the hat and feathers 
of Albert. He declares Albert to be a noble in disguise, 
snatches the Duke’s horn from a tree and sounds it. The Duke, 
Bertha, Godfrey, and Mary enter from the cottage. Albert is 
instantly recognised as the Duke’s nephew, and the Prince 
betrothed to his daughter Bertha. Giselle is in despair, at 
the discovered falsity of her lover. A scene of general con- 
sternation ensues, which terminates with the supposed death 
of Giselle, and forms the subject of the finale. The whole of 
this is full of animation and interest. The second act may be 
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dismissed in a few words. Here is involved the legend of the 
“ Wilis.” The new “ Wilt’ is of course Giselle, who is com- 
pelled by the mysterious law of her present nature to lure her 
lover, who has come with Bertha to visit her tomb, into the fatal 
dance, At the moment of his destruction, however, daylight 
approaches, the ‘‘ Wilis” vanish into air, and a cloud coyers the 
stage, which gradually dispersing, discovers the scene of the 
“induction,” in Godfrey’s house, with Giselle still sleeping. 
That she awakes and finds all to be a dream is hardly neces- 
sary to say, or that Albert was never a prince, and the pastor 
was never ill, and the marriage never put off. Of course all 
ends happily, and Giselle gives vent to her celight in a rondo 
Jinale of the approval stamp of modern operas. With a word 
of praise for the skilful manner with which Mr. Soane has 
moulded these materials into one of the nicest librettos that 
has fallen to the lot of an English composer, we must leave 
him to speak of that which is more important—Mr, Edward 
Loder’s music, 

Mr. Edward Loder is the son of the late Mr. Loder, of Bath, 
a well-known violinist, and leader of the Philharmonic and 
other orchestras. He was the first English musician who 
produced a grand opera at the Lyceum, under Mr. Arnold's 
management. His Nourjahad, although partially forgotten 
by the public, is remembered by musicians with especial plea- 
sure. The beauty of the melodies and the ingenuity of the 
instrumentation were alike remarkable, while the concerted 
music was of a far more elevated kind than anything that had 
been previously written by an English composer. The Moun- 
tain Sylph of Mr. John Barnett followed, and the succes- 
achieved by both gave hopes that a long line of works of the 
same kind would have ultimately ended in the establishmeut, 
upon a firm basis, of an English opera. That this national 
hope was withered in the bud, must be ever a matter of re- 
proach to our musicians, whose want of esprit de carps was 
then, as it is now, the cause of all their failures and neglect. 
Since Nouzjahad, Mr. Loder has produced but one grand 
opera, Francts the First ;—The Dice ef Death, The 
Foresters, &c., being operettas at the best, although superior 
to many, so-called, operas. He has, it would seem, chiefly 
occupied himself in the production of such works for the music 
publishers as would be most likely to procure him the means 
of subsistence. Many of these have attained great popularity; 
such, for instance, as ‘* The brave old Oak,” ‘‘ The Old House 
at Home,” and others, which may be seen on nine pianofortes 
out of ten throughout the united kingdom. To amateurs of 
taste and musicians, however, Mr. Loder has, in the midst of 
all this, made many successful appeals. Among the most re- 
markable of his writings thus dedicated may be mentioned a 
beautiful violin quartet, in E flat, which has been frequently 
heard at the sotrées of the Society of British Musicians—a 
set of 12 sacred songs, dedicated to Sterndale Bennett, (the 
words adapted from the Psalms, by Mr. Desmond Ryan) a 
work of distinguished talent—and several isolated songs and 
pianoforte pieces of great merit, known only to the few, but 
by them highly admired. At all events, Mr. Loder has 
effected enough to entitle him to rank with the best composers 
this country has produced, and a new opera from his pen is 
naturally an object of high interest to amateurs and musicians, 
The Wilts; or, The Night Dancers, is unquestionably Mr. 
Loder’s most perfect work, The subject is capitally adapted 
for musical purposes, and the composer has displayed the 
highest fancy and consummate musicianship in its treatment. 
The general tone of the music is rather graceful than deep ; 
but it is finished with that masterly completeness which helongs 
only to the thoroughly practised musician. In its style may be 





traced the great French and Italian models, the. salient 
characteristics of which are agreeably combined ; but it. is 
much to be doubted whether any Frenchman, except Auber,’ 
or any Italian, except Rossini, could write half so: good an 
opera. The flow of melody, if not always strikingly original, 
is unrestrained and graceful, The instrumentation is through- 
out masterly and splendid ; indeed Mr. Loder yields the palm 
to few living coroposers in this department of his art. He 
knows the character of every instrument in the orchestra, and 
his combinations of harmony are as charming as they are novel 
and ingenious; there is no experiment with him; he is as 
sure of his effects as though the orchestra were but one 
single instrument in his hands. His great skill in the combi- 
nation of choral with orchestral effects was shown to perfection 
in the second act of the opera, where the “ Wilis” appear, 
The music given to those supernatural beings is deliciously 
fanciful; Mendelssohn himself, king of the faéry realm of 
harmony, need not have been ashamed to own it. But to 
speak of some of the pieces in detail, The overture, which is 
the best of Mr. Loder’s orchestral preludes, begins with an 
andantino movement, consisting of a graceful theme, inter- 
rupted with snatches of faéry music, in which the stringed 
instruments are distributed ala Mendelssohn. The village 
life and the dream of the ‘‘ Wilis”’ are here poetically com- 
bined. The subjects of the allegro are both beautiful—the 
first passionate, the second tender and graceful ; the fortissimo 
counter-theme, and the coda, are brilliant, and the whole work 
is animated and beautifully scored. (The overture was encored 
with enthusiasm. ‘The legend for Mary, “‘ Two suitors came,” 
sung by Miss Smithson, in the induction,” is quaint and pretty, 
Godfrey’s song, ‘‘ Laugh, my girls,” sung by Mr. Walton, is. 
an air of much character, in B flat, instrumented in Auber’s 
sparkling fashion, The serenade, chorus, and solo for Albert, 
on the lake, is beautiful. . An air for Giselle, ‘* Wild is the 
spirit,” in G, is pretty and melodious, with an unpretending 
but neatly written accompaniment. We are again reminded 
of Auber, in the passage preceding the resumption of the 
theme, and in the instrumentation. The ‘induction’ ends 
with the serenade dying away in the distance ; the effect of 
which is excellent. The chorus of vintagers, which begins 
Act I, is fresh and pretty. After an accompanied recitative 
in dialogue, another serenade for Albert, in D flat, «« Wake, 
my love,” occurs. This is very graceful; it was sung with 
fine taste by Mr. Allen, and loudly encored. Giselle’s scena, 
‘“‘T dreamt we stood before the altar,” taxed Madame Alber- 
tazzi’s powers severely ; she got through it well, nevertheless. 
The first movement, in E minor, with the tremole accompani- 
ment, is passionate and beautiful. The andante, in G, is 
equally charming, and instrumented deliciously. The Caba- 
letta, in E major, hardly pleased us so much, the subject be- 
ing rather trite. Another encore greeted a very pretty and 
simple ballad in G, for Albert, “I cannot flatter if J would,” 
which Mr, Allen sang with his usual taste. Mary’s song, 
“The cup is oak,” is quaint and pleasing. A clever con- 
certed piece introduces a striking air for Bertha, “Our way 
has been both rongh and long,” which Miss Sara Flower, who 
has not appeared on the English stage since her return from 
Italy, sang excellently. This-young lady has one of the finest 
contralto voices in existence, and her method has much im- 
proved since her absence. A chorus of huntsmen, which fol- 
lows it, ‘‘Here’s a health,” is spirited but not strikingly new. 
Giselle’s recitative and air, for Mad. Albertazzi, ‘‘ What pleasure 
can men find in slaying?” pleases us less than anything in the 
opera; the. recitative, in G minor, is poor, and the air, in the 
major, is a melée of Meyerbeer's “ Ah cone rapida” and Ros- 
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sini's “Una voce.” ‘The finale to the first act is admirably 
constructed, and contains many charming things. Amongst 
them must be cited the pretty “ Flower duet,” for Madame 
Albertazzi and Mr, Allen, consisting of an andante and alle- 
groin A flat. This duet embodies the divination-speech of 
Margaret in Faust, ** He loves me ?—loves me not not, &c.” 
which all the world knows. A bacchanalian chorus, “ Long 
live our vintage queen,” takes its subject from the overture. 
A sparkling dance, @ la Mazurka, forms part of the ballet- 
niusic in the finale ; the dance was capitally executed by Miss 
and Mr. Marshall. ‘The employment of snatches of the duet, 
in Giselle’s dying scene, is very ingenious, appropriate, and 
effective. The chorus of monks is an exquisite strain of choral 
harmony. Indeed the whole finale is not only the work of a 
musician, but of a musician of unquestionable genius. The 
second act, the finest part of the opera, is full of beauties. 
There is a charming recitative for Bertha, which gained some 
hearty applause for Miss Flower. A quintet and chorus, * Ah, 
sute, sweet maid, reminds us slightly of the introduction to Guil- 
laume Tell, but is not the less beautiful on that account. An 
accompanied recitative, ‘‘ He who lingers here,” describing 
the characteristics of the ** Wilis,” is full of dramatic effect; 
the instramentation is very original, the long holding note for 
the trumpet has a capital effect, and there are other points 
well worth the musician’s notice. Albert’s air in E flat, 
‘Wake from the grave, Giselle,” commencing with the 
violoncello, is for the most part pathetic and beautiful, but is 
somewhat marred by the Italian crescendo in the middle, which 
is neither very new nor very striking. For the choruses and 
dances of the “ Wilis,” in the whole of this scene we have 
nothing but praise ; they are beautiful, and their treatment in 
the orchestra is in the highest degree masterly. The entire 
scene is worthy of any composer, no matter of what country 
he be. To select passages for preference would be hyper- 
critical ; itis enough to say, that from the moment the “ Wilis” 
are beheld, to the moment when they vanish at the coming of 
the morning, the music is as faultless as it is exquisite. 
Fridolin’s air, “ Pretty rogues,” in E flat, is sparkling, but 
very Auberish; Mr. Leffler sang it as well as could have 
been desired. A duet for Giselle and Albert, “ Thou hast 
called,” is a charming melody; the accompaniment pizzicato, 
for the stringed instruments, with sustained notes for the wind, 
is excellently managed. Giselle’s air in F, “ Ah, no, you'll 
forget,” is pretty, but not remarkable. Her hymn, “ Ave 
Maria,” after she wakes from the dream, redeems this how- 
ever: it is a perfect gem, equally remarkable for the beanty 
of its melody and the perfection of its orchestration. The 
final ondo, for Giselle, ‘On me crowd such joyous fancies,” 
has nothing particular but the smoothness of its instrumenta- 
tion; it is much too florid for Madame Albertazzi’s voice, 
which is a mezzo soprano, and not a soprano of force like that 
of Madame Bishop: brilliant passages of execution are, there- 
fore, unsuited for its character. One word in praise of the 
scenery of Mr. Beverley, which is exceedingly picturesque and 
beautiful, and another for the general manner in which the 
opera has been got up, which does high credit to the manage- 
ment, must suffice. ‘The band is improved, the chorus much 
improved, but both would have gained by another weck’s 
rehearsal. In the scene of the ‘* Wilis,” an accideut occurred 


which might have cut the opera short most gloomily. The 
gauze dress of Madame Albertazzi caught fire as she was 
rising from a trap-door, and the flames increased rapidly and 
alarmingly. Owing to the presence of mind displayed by Mr. 
Allen and the other actors who were in the scene, however, 
they were immediately extinguished, and Madame Albertazzi 





resumed her part amidst the most vociferous applause, It was 
a moment of great and painful excitement. All the performers 
were recalled at the fall of the curtain; and, after them, Mr. 
Loder, who led on Madame Albertazzi for the second time, 
amidst volleys of applause, We have omitted to mention 
Mr. Bodda, a débutant, who, in the part of the Duke, ex- 
hibited a fine barytone voice, and sang a ballad, “For one 
glad hour,” so well as to elicit an encore, amidst some opposi- 
tion. Mr. Bodda is, we believe, from the Royal Academy?of 
Music, and does credit to that institution. A duet, ‘ Peace 
to the dead,” for Miss Sara Flower and Mr. Allen, which we 
have also overlooked, was also encored. It was beautifully 
sung, and was altogether one of the best performances of the 
evening. Mr. Allen’s acting, by the way, was admiteble 
throughout. The success of the opera was as complete as the 
eomposer and the management could have desired. It was 
given out by Mr. Leffler for repetition every evening.— Times. 
After the opera, a very bustling, smart, ridiculous and inde- 
scribable farce, called All fur the Best, was produced, The 
plot turns on the mistakes, or rather con(retemps of an unlucky 
wight, who upsets everytbing by an extra-officiousness to 
settle matters that require arranging. A widow lady, or more 
properly, a lone lady, whose husband has run away from her, 
and of whom she has not heard for seven years, resides in 
strict seclusion with her daughter. She has a small annuity 
of £90 a year tolive upon, which annuity is dependent on the 
life of a raven, bequeathed to her by a relation. This raven 
is tended with peculiar care. The lady, however, has a 
neighbour, who disturbs her solitude, and of whom she cannot 
rid herself. W.Walkinpop (Compton), is the officious wight. 
He loves the lady, but never tells his love. The daughter has 
a lover who visits her over the wall. The young gentleman 
has expectations, and determines to get married. He is making 
his escape when Walkinpop, taking him for a robber, fires at 
him. The report brings the police, and they carry off 
the young gentleman to the station-house. His father 
through this discovers the amours of his son, and turns him 
out of doors. Walkinpop enters just as the lone lady is 
about to receive her quarter’s salary. He manages to let the 
raven escape, and the poor lady loses her salary, without hav-" 
ing any other means of living. Walkinpop goes off to hunt 
the raven. The young lover, driven from home, enters with a 
bag, a case of pistols, which he deposits on the table, a dress- 
ing gown, and a cornet-a-piston. The raven has been tre- 
caught by a domestic, and locked up in a cupboard for safety. 
Walkinpop enters, and finding all absent, determines to marry 
the lady, and to bring about her consent in a very peculiar 
manner. He puts on the dressing-gown, blows the cornet-a- 
piston before the window, and attracts the attention of the 
whole neighbourhood. By thus compromising the lady’s cha- 
racter, he thinks she cannot choose but accepthim. He 
plays with one of the pistols, it goes off, and shoots the poor 
raven in the cupboard. The denouement is brought about 
by Walkinpop’s receiving a letter, which informs him of the 
death of the lady’s husband, but not before he has embroiled 
himself in several other scrapes. The piece was entirely sup~ 
ported by Compton, who made a great deal out of an obscuré 
part, and elicited considerable applause. D. R. 
Drury Lane.— After the Maid cf Artois on Thursday 
evening, which was hailed with reclamations, Madame Bishop 
enacting Igoline with all her usual power, 7he Maid of 
Cashmere, Auber’s most delicious ballet-opera, was produced, 
to introduce four debutantes to the public; viz: Miss 
Messent, and Mr. Rafter, the new tenor, (from the Royal 





Academy of Music), Mademoiselle Anita Dubignon, and 
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Mademoiselle Adele Benart, both Premieres danseuses, from 
the Paris Academy. Miss Messent is a lady well-known to 
our readers, and not forgotten, we are sure, by the frequenters 
of concerts at the Hanover Square Rooms, and elsewhere. 
She has been a favourite singer for some seasons, and unti] 
last year was leading pupil, or prima donna, if the word may 
be properly applied, at the Academy Concerts. Miss Messent’s 
voice isa pure soprano of exceeding nice quality, flexible 
and strictly in tune, and she sings with great taste and 
judgment. We have had on many occasions before this awarded 
our praise of this young lady’s abilities, and are most happy 
to be able to repeat our opinions after hearing her in the 
Bayadere on Thursday evening. It is a very trying moment 
for a vocalist, when he or she makes a first appearance, and 
certainly the nervousness consequent on a first appearance 
must be considerably increased when the debut is made before 
so large and critical an audience as Drury Lane. Miss 
Messent appeared nervous at first coming on the stage, but 
the warm greeting with which she was received, and the ap- 
plauses that followed her first vocal efforts, completely restored 
her to confidence. She sang in the second act with taste and 
expression, and well merited the encores she received. She is 
perfectly easy on the stage, indeed as much so, as if she were 
years upon the boards, Altogether, a better first appearance 
we do not remember witnessing, or one more full of promise. 
She will be a great acquisition at Drury Lane. Mr. Rafter, 
though he was announced to make his first appearance, has 
made his bow previously to a Drury Lane audience, having 
on a former occasion taken Harrison’s part in 7he Bohemian 
Gir!, on a very short notice. His voice is a tenor of very 
sweet quality, and under nice regulation; and when time will 
have given him greater confidence and more experience, we 
have no doubt as to his becoming a favourite singer. As 
yet he has something to learn: but he has the ninety-nine 
qualifications out of one hundred for becoming a good 
singer—and that is, a good voice. He sang the ballad in the 
second act with much sweetness, and gained considerable ap- 
plause. The two new candidates for terpsichorean honors, 
Mademoiselle Anita Dubignon and Adela Benart, are grace- 
ful and finished dancers, and will make a splendid addition to 
the choregraphic troup at Drury Lane. The Maid of Cash- 
mere finished with great eclat, and brought down much 
applause. The house was exceedingly full. Madame Bishop’s 
attraction is decidedly increasing, notwithstanding that the 
Maid of Artois still continues to appear in the bills, as 
though it were a fixture. Nothing but the highest talent 
could prevent the opera from flagging after so many 
repetitions. D.R. 





HPAfscellaneous, 


M. Jururzn’s Concerts.—The spirited and enterprising 
chet d’orchestre wielded his baton for the first time, last 
evening, at Covent Garden. The theatre presented a very 
brilliant and novel appearance. Although necessitated to 
forego his promenade concerts, after the brief period of a 
month, in consequence of the theatre being required for the 
purposes of being newly arranged and modified, to fit it 
for the operatic campaign of next season, M. Jullien has 
spared no expense to decorate the house with the magnificence 
and taste it exhibited last year. M. Jullien has entered into 
arrangements on a far superior scale to anything he has yet 
proected. In addition to the splendid orchestra he marshalled 
last season, he has procured the services of four military 
bands selected from the household troops, which are well- 





known as possessing the best bands in the army, These four 
comprise :—the band of the second LifeGuards—master, Mr, 
Waetzig ; the band of the Royal Horse Guards (blue)—mas- 
ter, Mr. Sutton ; the band of the Grenadier Guards—master, 
Mr. Schott; and the band of the Coldstream Guards—master, 
Mr. Godfrey. The whole will form a musical combination of 
unusual power. On*Monday next the first trial will be made. 
The four regimental bands will be united with the orchestra 
during the performance of the Quadrilles. We cannot speak 
too highly in praise of Mr. Jullien, who deserves so much 
from the public for administering to their pleasures in all 
possible ways. The concert commenced with the over- 
ture to Euryanthe, which was brilliantly performed. 
This was followed by Jullien’s Quadrilles from The 
Crusaders. After a solo on the serpenteclide by Mons, 
Prospere, played with extraordinary power, the band performed 
the allegro and trto from Beethoven’s symphony in C minor, 
which made us lament the mutilation. Mons. Jullien con- 
ducted the overture and the symphony most admirably. But 
why does he call the értv in the symphony a fugue? Miss 
Birch, who was hailed with the most rapturous plaudits, took 
part in a duoconcertante with Koenig, composed and arranged 
for voice and cornet by Roch-Albert, By the way, who ts 
the clever Roch-Albert? Is it not Jullien himself—as some 
bird has whisperedtous? Perhaps! The duo is exceedingly 
good, and wasencored with acclamation. Miss Birch sang deli- 
ciously. The Navy Quadrilles concluded part the first. Part 
the second contained nothing new, except an original Polka 
by Jullien, introducing the popular American airs. Miss Birch 
sang the Sorta e la Notte, from Ernani, with great effect. The 
theatre was so crowded that there was not only no getting in, 
but there was positively no getting out. 

Tue New Iratian Orera.—The pit of Covent-Garden 
Theatre is to be very much enlarged, by taking in the lobbies 
at the back ; and all the seats will be numbered at the back. 
The price of admission, will be, we believe, seven shillings. 

SequentiaLism.—({ From a Correspondent.) The sequen- 
tial system appears to be progressing. During the last fort- 
night, Arthur Wallbridge has lectured at Hackney, and Mr, 
H. C. Lunn, at Poplar, and these gentlemen are now forming 
vocal classes in London. Inthe provinces also the sequential 
method is being applied to popular singing classes. A cor- 
respondent from Perth says that he has eighty pupils singing 
on the system, and in two or three weeks expects to have 
twice as many. A general wish is beginning to be expressed 
for a fount of sequential type amongst the advocates of the 
reform ; in the meantime, however, lithographic transfer-paper 
is used as a means of providing students with pointed music, 

Master Day has been gaining gold and golden opinions 
in the provinces, he has created quite a furere in Norfolk. 
The Norwich press are enthusiastic in his praise. 

M. Jutiien’s band was engaged for the grand ball, which 
was given at Hatfield House, last week, in honor of Her 
Majesty’s and the Prince Consort’s visit. 





Co Correspondents, 


S.E.T. (Liverpool).—A candidate for becoming a member of the Royal 
Society of Musicians, must have resided chiefly within five miles of the 
General Post Office, London, during the three years immediately pre 
ceding his recommendation. 

Mr T. Hites.—We have forwarded his letter, and refer him in the means 
time to our notice to correspondents last week, and the two weeks previous, 

Mr. Mark Potts.—Do—do. 

Erratum.—In our notice last week of the New Musical Society at Bir- 

mingham, Lovell’s was printed for the locality; it should be Lozell’s, 
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“STAR OF THE LOVER!” 


NEW SONG, 
Music by Clement White, Words by E. H. O’Brien. Price 2s. 
FIRST VERSE, 


Star of the lover! ah, gently arise, 

Shed thy bright splendour o’er valley and lea, 
Evening is fading, the golden gemm'd skies 

Are cheerless and loveless ’till lighted by thee; 
Thine is the hour to mem’ry dear, 

Star of the lover fair Hesper appear ! 


6é 
OUR DUTY WE’VE DONE TO THE LAST,” 
NEW SONG. 
Music by Wellington Guernsey, Words by J.W. Lake. Price 2s. 
FIRST VERSE. 
Oh, there’s nothing this world can bestow 
Which sheds such a balm on the breast, 
As to feel in each station below 
We have acted our parts for the best; 
When we turn o’er each leaf of life’s page, 
Which recounts all our deeds of the past, 
’Tis sweet to reflect in old age, 
That our duty we’ve done to the last! 
London: Published by H. WHITE, 350, Oxford-street, and sent post free, 
to any part of the Country, on receipt of Post-office order. 











THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 
M. JULLIEN’S 


ANNUAL SERIES OF CONCERTS, 


MOST POSITIVELY FOR ONE MONTH ONLY, 

M. JULLIEN has the honor to announce, that his NEW GRAND DESCRIPTIVE 
MILITARY QUADRILLE will be performed for the First TIME 
TO-MORROW, MONDAY, NOVEMBER 2nd, 1846. 

This Quadrille is entitled 
“THE BRITISH ARMY QUADRILLE,” 


and intended as a companion to “ The British Navy,”? which was, last winter, 
honored with such distinguished approbation. 

In order to render complete the Grand and Novel Effects introduced in this 
Piece of Music, M. JuLLIEN has (by the kind condescension of the Military 
Authorities) succeeded in engaging (entirely in addition to his own complete and 
numerous orchestra,) 


FOUR DISTINCT MILITARY BANDS, 


viz. 

The Band of HER MAJESTY’S 2nd LIFE GUARDS, under the direction of 
Mr. WAETZIG, (by the kind permission of COLONEL WILLIAMS;) 

The Band of HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL HORSE GUARDS, BLUE, under the 
direction of Mr. TULTON, (by the kind permission of COLONEL SMITH;) 
The Band of HER MAJESTY’S GRENADIER GUARDS, under the direction 
ot Mr. SCHOTT, (by the kind permission of COLONEL HOME;) and 

The Band of HER MAJESTY’S COLDSTREAM GUARDS, under the direction 
of Mr. GODFREY, (by the kind permission of COLONEL SHAWE.) 

These Four Grand Military Bands will, during the progress of the Quadrille, be 
combined with the Concert Orchestra, and form a Musical Ensemble, at once 
novel and extraordinary. 

The whole conducted by M. JULLIEN. 
The Programme will also include a Cavatina by MISS BIRCH, a Solo by Herr 
KENIG, a solo by M. SAINTON, the New American Polka, &c., &c. 
The Concert commences at Eight, and terminates before Eleven, 
Dress CiRCLE, oo ee +6 o<., ae 
PROMENADE AND BOXES, .. ee oo és i se 
Private Boxes, 10s. 6d. #1. 1s. and #1. lls. 6d, 





Now Ready, 12mo. cloth, gilt, lettered, price 3s. 
MUSINGS OF A MUSICIAN: 


A Series of Popular Sketches, Illustrative of Musical Matters and 
Musical People. 


By HENRY C. LUNN, 
ASSOCIATE OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSC. 

“This is a very agreeable book, and only requires to be known to be popular, 
* * * We predict for the author a distinguished place amongst the writers for the 
many.”’— Douglas Jerrold’s Magazine. ‘ 

“Mr. Lunn feels as well as understands his art; his opinions are at once 
recognized as being in accordance with nature and reason. Seldom within the 
same number of pages have we lighted upon so many truths.” —Critie. 

London : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co., Stationers’ Hall Court. 





FOR COUGHS, COLDS, IRRITATION OF THE THROAT, HOARSENESS 
&c. 





PECTORAL EMULSION 


Prepared strictly according to the formula of a distinguished Physician in Pa: 


This preparation having enjoyed great celebrity for many years on theContinent, 
as well as undergoing a trial for some time in private practice in this country, is 
now introduced to the public as the most agreeable, efficacious, and speedy cure 
for the above affections, relieving the most obstinate Coughs in a few hours, To 
Singers, Professors, and Public Speakers it will be found invaluable, 


PREPARED ONLY BY 


TURNER AND SPRATT, 


English and Foreign Chymists, 7, TICHBORNE STREET, Haymarket, in Bottles 
at 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. each.--Importers of French Jujubes and Syrups. 


MEDICAL GALVANISM. 


HORNE, THORNTHWAITE, & WOOD, Successors to E. PALMER, 123, New- 
gate-street, in submitting their improved ELECTRO-GALVANIC MACHINES, 
beg to state that they have availed themselves of the discoveries of De la Rive. 
Faraday, Smee, and others, by which they are enabled to construct a coil with all 
the required intensity and quantity of electricity tor medical use, ba eee 
ing both a saving of expense and trouble to the invalid, and placing in his hands 
an effective, powerful, and simple instrument, that may be excited at a minute’s 
notice, and without trovble.—Price, £3. 38.; £3. 10s.; and £5. 5s. 

PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS.—Every descriptiou of Apparatus connected 
with Chemistry, Hydraulics, Hydvostatics, Pneumatics, Frictional and Voltaic 
Electricity, Electro-Magnetism, Eiectro-Metallurgy, Optics, (including the Dis- 
solving Views, Photography, &c:) manufactured and sold by Horne, thwaite, 





and Wood, Successors to Edward P..Imer, 123, Newgate Street, London, 
i yment 


in London, 


Foreign orders, enclosing a remittance or order for pa’ 
promptly attended to, 
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THE FOLLOWING 


OPERAS, BALLETS, SPECTACLES, 


ARE PUBLISHED BY 


W. S. JOHNSON, 
GENERAL PRINTER AND PUBLISHER, 
“NASSAU STEAM PRESS,” 60, ST. MARTINS LANE, CHARING CROSS. 





oo The whole of the following Operas, Comedies, Parces, Spectacles, & Ballets, are Published at the “‘ Nassau Steam Press.’’ 














’ 
ACTING NATIONAL DRAMA,| 7 “™"* °* following OPERAS: 
5 
UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE DRAMATIC AUTHORS’ SOCIETY. THE MAID OF ARTOIS, . .  Balfe. 
Comprising every successful new Pjay, Farce, Melo-Drama, &c. produced at | STRADELLA, Flotow. | THE CROWN Lt - Auber. 
the London Theatres, correctl printed f om the Prompter's Copy. DON QUIXOTE, . © Macfarren. | THE CRUSADERS « Benedict, 
volt THE EAE thas: tha | MOMS ami, "Ra 
With a Portrait of J. R. PLANCHE, F.S.A., price 7s, in cloth, contains: tee Bam aha ani, pelle | GERAL Me 
gp hd © A Dentin Reiien dines Young Wife and my.Old | THE SYREN Auber. | LA SO NNAMBULA - Bellini. 
2 The Country Squire 2 a THE BOHEMIAN GIRL: ‘Baife. | SAPPHO . 2. Pacini. 
&. The Sentinel 9. The Bridal, Ia. | Riquet with the Tutt, BRIDES OF VENICK "Benedict. | DON PASQUALE Donizetti. 
8. The Modern Orpheus, LUCIA DL LAMMER- KEOLANTHE . ._ Balfe, 
Vol. II. MOOK Donizetti. | BETTLY a Y Donizetti. 
With a Portrait of TYRONE POWER, Esq., price 7s. cloth, contains:— | BRIDE OF LAMMER- CASTLE OF AYMON.._—s Balfe. 
13, A Quarter to Nine, 18. Rory O’More, 22. Why did You Die. MOOR é Donizetti. | ROBERT THE DEVIL Meyerbeer. 
"S! The Boule Tap” 20. the Original 34, Bengal Tig 
* og — 21. agi -s ao [3 St. Patrick's "Eve, SONGS, DUETS, &ze. 
3. . 
. each. 
With a Portrait of CHARLES MATHEWS, et Pease contains ; i ne ie Oe 
e Culprit The Spitalfields Weaver, ACIS AND GALATEA THE FLOWER OF LUCERNE, 
ia The Blett Domino. iti KING AKTHUR, QUEEN OF THE THAMES. ” 
29. Our Mary Anne. 34, All for Love; or the Lost | 38, Tiuth, 
a eam E, ae BALLETS & SPECTACLES. 
Witha Portrait of T. HAYNES BAYLEY, , Esq. price. 1s. cloth, » contains :— Price 6d, each. 
7 Pe ell | 6 fhe toni, e Eng in Ortloary. THE OFFSPRING OF FLOWERS. 
ni ;or 
di The Walt sham, i | ay Bruin Legos” 7 IMELDA. PAQUITA. 
Vol. V. LA TARENTULE, P THE ISLAND NYMPH. 
With a Portrait of J. B, |]BUCKSTONE, E loth, contai THE DEVIL TO PAY. THE ‘DEVI Ove. 
He Wihebiorse of tho Feppets | Bt Tom Noddy’s Soeren.*” nee, Zs 2 poe ig nai LES DANAIDES. GISELLE, — 
8S. ‘The Ariist’s Wit = seca al 8. th a THE PERI, a HENRIETTA 5. 08 
bcos he por <4 - 47 ~ Fy ~samaa THE CORSAIR, 3 STATUTE ‘ 
tk Tae Devivs Opera = pe pon a ree BEAUTY OF GILENT. ROBERT AND BERTRAND 
0°. ° 
* With a Portrait of B. WEBSTER, Esq., price 7s. cloth, contains :— THE CRICKET ON THE HEARTH, Is, 
ES Tete nem, | AES, [FE Rate cat, THE MARBLE MAIDEN ALADDIN: THE WONDER 
07, My Little Adopted, | | 2 Fa *"Queen's Horse,” ie consowam OPEN SESAME; on, A FUL LAMP; or, NEW 
: 68, Maid of Croissey. NIGHT WITH THE LAMPS FOR OLD ONES, 
Vol. Vir. FORTY THIEVES. THE MAGIC MIRROR. 
With p Perwets of Bayes Bear eed, Esq, price 7s, cloth, contains;~ | VALENTINE AND ORSON. TIMOUR THE TARTAR, 
pS gpa ne Village De ae oe THE WONDERFUL LAMP WHITTINGTON & HIS CAT. 
hn The The Happy Man, the 83, The Hall Porn [ss San - IN A NEW LIGHT. CINDERELLA. 
jal, 
— THE PRINCESS WHO WAS CHANGED INTO A DEER, 1s. 


With a Portrait of J.S. KNOWLES, Esq., price 7s. cloth, contains : — 
— The Dream at Sea, Is. = 90. Henriette the Porsaken Is, 193 Brian. Boroihme ! 
. HB 91. Wreck Ashore Is, | Creen by 8. Knowles, Esq.) 
bo. Vietorine Is, 


Vol. Ix. Where also may be had, the Whole of 

















. [arb dy ere SGathe, * =~ yard — 102. A Lover by Proxy, . 
Se: Tas bch Amuaaay. "| Seec-nenetiog Sebeel te, = Wet, Serene WEBSTER’S NATIONAL ACTING DRAMA, 
97. How w Pay the Rent. 101, Woman Hater, 
Vol. X. FROM NOS, 1 TO 140 INCLUSIVE. 
105, Alma Mater, Is. 109, Who's Your Friend ? | 112. The Fox and the Goose. la. 
106. Grandfather Whitehead, | 110, Caught ina fen Is, 113. Cesar de Bazan. AND 
4 ay ey ee Hil, The Thimble Rig. | 14. The Mysterious ‘Stranger 
‘ ’ Vol. XI, HORNE’S GUIDE OF MEDICAL GALVANISM, Price 1s. 
! 15. Tee Chienes, 9. 117. The se Mother and Child are | 130. The Irish Dragoon.? omer? 
e Treen Bushes; ora 
Hundred Years Aso, Is.} 118, The Sheriff of the County, | 122. beds ‘Dreadtal Notef Any Copies of these Operas, Plays, &c. forwarded by post, the amount being 
119. St. George &the Dragon, | 123, Miseries of Human the | sent in postage stamps. 
Vol. XII. 
ies. tre > ho gt Js. | 123, os = a send your Wife i ite Peter z Seiios 
¥' 
i. The Catia Beye” a as 58 Horaback = 132 Borough Politics, Frinted and Publishe.l, for the Lindy “ag Ng at the “Nassau Steam Press,’’ 
Vol. XIII. by WILLIAM SpeNcER JOHNSON, 60, . Martin’s Lane, in the parish of St. 
133, Wonderfal Water Cure, { 134. Rugenia Claireille . | 135, Jockey Club, Martin’s in the Fields —_ = County of ‘ialege hee Ly 


Also, in demy 8vo, QUID PRO QUO; OR, THE DAY OF DUPRS, and.) rece’ Soho; Strange: Pater Row; Wisebeart, Dublin; and all Book- 





noster 
OLD HEADS AND YOUNG HEARTS —Price 2s. 6d. each. sellers.—Saturday, October Sist, 1846, 











